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P overty and myth have a direct relationship; the poorer people are, the stronger their beliefs in the 
supernatural tend to be. My folks, ex-rural villagers from the cradle of Serbia, are a strong exam- 
ple. They grew up in an underprivileged farming village and eventually moved to Canada, but brought 
with them some peculiar folklore and rituals that are deeply rooted in fear of the otherworldly. I once 
watched my dad run around a house we had just moved into with a candle, burning soot crosses onto the 
walls above doors and windows like a man possessed. I think he said it was to keep evil out - or was it to 
cleanse the place of unclean spirits? Either way, it was pretty weird and definitely scary, as my parents be- 
lieved in everything from seers to witches to “the evil eye" - all the way to relatives coming back from the 
grave... as vampires, or, as they call them “vukodlak." 

The vukodlak is a highly adaptable vampire prevalent in Eastern European folk tales. It turns up in many 
Slavic languages and has plenty of variants (“ vlokodlaci” “ vorkolak,” “ vurkolak," and “ svarcola ”) but it most 
closely resembles the Russian upir, the Greek vrykolaka , the Bulgarian varcolac and the Romanian strigoi, 
which (depending on the region) are people who were either born with certain supernatural powers that they 
use to the detriment of the community, or people who have been reanimated after death. (This particular 
monster also happens to be the loose basis for Guillermo del Toro and Chuck Hogan’s The Strain , our cover 
story.) 

To be clear, I’m no Serbian mythology scholar. Like a lot of people, I learned everything I know about the 
vukodlak via oral storytelling - through my parents. In fact, I think the creature’s versatility is rooted in the 
fact that every time its story is told, the vampire is slightly reinvented. From what I know, sinners, unbap- 
tized babies and others outside the Christian faith are the most likely to become vukodlak , but anyone who 
dies and goes into the ground is susceptible, which is why in Serbia there is a tradition in which family 
members would sit with the corpse for 24 to 48 hours after death. If left unattended, it’s possible something 
could cross paths with the body and steal the soul, for it has yet to depart on its journey to heaven. If this 
happens, it is said that the vukodlak will rise from the grave and return home in search of food. 

My father used to tell me about the vukodlak in particular, and he always spoke of it as being something 
entirely different from other vampires. To wit: In most Slavic languages, vukodlak means “werewolf" (“vuk" 
= “wolf,” “dlaka" = “hair"). While vukodlak is most commonly vampire, there are also accounts of it ap- 
pearing as a cross between a werewolf and a vampire. And, depending on the region, they can also be 
shape-shifters. They are known to turn into butterflies, or “ leptird' - this detail provided the inspiration for 
the acclaimed 1973 Serbian horror film Leptirica. They are also sometimes invisible and can even pass as 
ordinary mortals after 30 years of unlife, no longer having to periodically return to the grave. These variant 
vampires can walk around in the daytime and often leave regions where they can be recognized in order to 
marry and bear children elsewhere. 

The term vukoldlak is also used to describe a vampire that has matured, or survived 40 days after death, 
which could be the reason why, even in Canada, my family always returns to the cemetery 40 days follow- 
ing the burial of a loved one, to celebrate with food and drink (although they also say it takes 40 days for 
the soul to reach heaven and we go to mark that occasion). But I prefer the former explanation because it 
seems to support that the myth of the vukodlak is still going strong for some people. 

The most well-publicized case of vampire hysteria occurred as recently as March 2007, when a self-pro- 
fessed vampire hunter named Miroslav Milosevic invaded the grave of former dictator/warmonger Slobo- 
dan Milosevic (no relation) and drove a three-foot stake through his heart. When asked why he desecrated 
the dictator's grave, Milosevic’s defense was, “I and my fellow vampire hunters acted to stop the former dic- 
tator returning from the dead to haunt the country.” 

Then there’s this: in the early 1990s I had a burning desire to return to my homeland during the Balkan 
War as I needed to see where my ancestors lived and died before it was destroyed forever. Upon my arrival, 
my relatives (displaced rural villagers now living in relatively close proximity to the Carpathian mountains 
of Romania) nervously, and in hushed tones, told me about a beast they had just slain days before. It was 
mutilating cattle and eating chickens. When I balked and said it was probably a rabid wolf or a wild dog, they 
assured me it was vukodlak and that I needn’t worry as they beheaded itand hamstrung it so it could not 
crawl out of the grave again. 

I don’t know what they really killed out there in the field, but I can tell you I slept poorly that night in the 
village. And I haven’t been back since. 
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THANKS FOR TAKING us back ten years to The Blair 
Witch Project I am still traumatized from this movie. I 
want my freakin' money back. They promoted the 
movie as being a true story, they got everyone pumped 
up to see it and it was a homemade movie that was 
complete crap! I will never forget when it was released 
to video and the stupid video clerks would tell people 
in line, “this really happened." Bull crap! They better 
not make a sequel, or I will boycott the movie! The 
worst movie ever made and they suckered everyone 
and took their money! The producers are thieves and 
should go to prison! 

PAUL DALE ROBERTS 
- ELK GROVE, CALIFORNIA 

Sorry to be the bearer of bad news, Paul, but the se- 
quel to Blair Witch came out nine years ago. - Ed. 

ONCE AGAIN, you have outdone yourselves. Love 
RM#91. Particularly enjoyed the story on Death Masks. 
Strange and wonderful. Also love the “Spirit of Hal- 
loween" feature. Thanks again for creating an out- 
standing horror experience. 

CHRIS MCKEEVER - ADDRESS WITHHELD 

IT'S OFFICIAL: John W. Bowen is one of the coolest 
bastards on the face of this Earth. Thank you John for 
not only devoting a whole column to Killdozer, but also 
mentioning The Horror At 37,000 Feet. I was eleven 
when Killdozer tirst aired and, like the other film men- 
tioned, it was the talk of the playground at school the 
next day. TV movies in the 1970s were edgy, bold and 
weird, and man, do we miss those good old days. Sure, 
they might seem corny today, but back then they were 
cool. How about getting someone to launch a TV Movie 
label and get these gems a wide release? 

TODD ROBERTSON 
- PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 

I'M GLAD A MAJOR critical re-evaluation of Straw 
Dogs has taken place. Not only was it savaged by 
many critics when first released, but it was com- 
pletely misinterpreted as being an “ode to violence” 
in which a heroic pacifist seemingly finds the 
“courage" to stand up to bullies and defend his home. 
If one pays attention, Hoffman's character is NOT 
heroic; indeed, in many ways he is the villain of the 
film. Many of his actions, including his emotional cru- 
elty to his wife, suggest there is a rage brimming just 
underneath his surface throughout the entire film. 
Furthermore, his violent “revenge” at the end really 
solves nothing and leaves him with nothing. Straw 
Dogs, which I feel is a masterpiece, is about violence, 
but in no way is an “ode" to it. Man has always been 
a violent creature, yet his violence is nearly always 


self-destructive. Again, thanks for the review. Articles 
like this one are why I’m glad I'm a subscriber. 

TRENT DANIEL - BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

I JUST WANTED to tell you that I loved the Love- 
craft- Ghostbusters connection you mentioned in your 
editorial in RM#90. Also, being relatively new to Rue 
Morgue, I’ve been ordering back issues and yester- 
day I read the article on Decadent Literature in 
RM#79. Your magazine is just so deep. I realize that 
Rue Morgue is much more than just a horror film 
magazine, it is about horror literature in general! 
Keep up the amazing work! 

CAN EVRENOL - ADDRESS WITHHELD 

THANK YOU for the terrific Ray Harryhausen tribute. 
Like so many, I have been a fan since I was a boy. He’s 
a huge influence on my love of horror/fantasy. The arti- 
cle was complete, entertaining and informative. And, as 
always, you treat the subject with respect and dignity. I 
love Rue Morgue because you always remember to in- 
clude classics as well as new horror - thanks again for 
that! And the cover art was great - make it a poster and 
I will certainly buy it! 

JEFF GRANSTROM - ADDRESS WITHHELD 

MY FRIENDS AND I in Hollywood enjoyed your re- 
cent Harryhausen issue, but we were saddened to see 
that your interview with Ray Harryhausen may have left 
your readers with the distinct impression that Ray did all 
of his films ENTIRELY alone. In fact, two brilliant stop- 
motion animators, Jim Danforth and Steve Archer, were 
brought in by Harryhausen to help him complete the vi- 
sual effects for Clash of the Titans on time for its sum- 
mer 1 981 release. For some reason, Ray seldom, if ever, 
acknowledges the work of Danforth and Archer, both of 
whom were at one time regarded as his “heirs appar- 
ent.” Without Danforth and Archer, it’s likely that Clash 
of the Titans would not have been completed on time 
and Harryhausen's reputation might have suffered ir- 
reparably. Ray has tended to disregard or omit other 
people’s contributions to his career on too many occa- 
sions lately. For example, Arnold Kunert, who was re- 
sponsible for getting Ray his Honorary Oscar in 1992 
and a star on the Hollywood Walk of Fame, among other 
honours and tributes over the past fifteen years, isn’t 
even mentioned in any of Ray’s three books with Tony 
Dalton. Finally, I hope your writers will, at some future 
date, devote some space to visual effects artists Dan- 
forth and Archer, both of whom seem to have been al- 
most completely forgotten. 

MICHAEL SCHMIDT - BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 

I WAS PARTICULARLY TOUCHED by Bowen's col- 
umn in RM#91 on The Ghost and Mr. Chicken. You see, 


my grandmother is the very reason that I am a fan of 
genre film. The experience I had with my grandmother, 
which likely left the biggest imprint upon my life, was 
seeing films far less innocuous. We went to a drive-in to 
see a double feature of Cheech and Chong's Nice 
Dreams and some long forgotten sexploitation movie 
featuring a ’70s Pinocchio who snorted magic powder 
which caused another appendage besides his nose to 
grow. The drive-in was near a college campus (Central 
Michigan University), and to say that evening was an 
eye-opening experience for a twelve-year old is an un- 
derstatement. At any rate, at a time when most grand- 
mothers would have fled in embarrassment, my 
grandmother and I had a great time laughing at both 
the onscreen trash and the collegiate off-screen bac- 
chanalia during a night which I'll never forget. 

STEVE BUTTS - ADDRESS WITHHELD 


JOHN W. BOWEN stated it was rare to give a shout- 
out to one’s grandparents (RM#90), but this horror lover 
will always give a shout-out to my grandmom for intro- 
ducing me to such greats as Vincent Price, Bela Lugosi, 
Boris Karloff, Lon Chaney Jr., Peter Lorre and so on! My 
parents would let me sleep over at my grandmom 's 
house on the weekends and we would stay up really 
late watching all the old classics and the Hammer films 
and she would give me the rundown on who’s who and 
what’s what in the world of horror! 

JIM TUTLO - TRAINER, PENNSYLVANIA 

WHY HAVE YOU GUYS not done a feature on Reids 
of the Nephilim? I would have thought that this inim- 
itable goth-rock outfit from the late- ’80s/early- '90s 
would have at the very least been a part of the Audio 
Drome with song titles such as “Re-Animator,” “Psy- 
chonaut," “Last Exit for the Lost,” “Phobia” and 
“Preacher Man.” Although the group is no longer to- 
gether, Carl McCoy still tours under the FotN moniker. 
Being the press-hungry rock musician that he is, Carl 
has his own special relationship with journalists, but 
nobody's ever really gotten to the "meat” of the man, 
and I think you guys are the ones to do it (Just his con- 
nections with Richard Stanley, Austin Osman Spare, 
Aleister Crowley, H.P. Lovecraft, Peter J. Carroll should 
merit some kind of print.) 

WILLIAM ZECH - ADDRESS WITHHELD 
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OVER 60 TOP FX ARTISTS GATHER FOR DICK SMITH TRIBUTE 





On the evening of June 1 7, monster mak- 
ers gathered in Hollywood as legendary 
makeup artist Dick Smith was honoured for 
his lifetime achievements at a gala event 
held at the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences Samuel Goldwyn Theater. The 
tribute highlighted Smith's 64-year career of 
groundbreaking artistry on films such as The 
Godfather . The Exorcist , Taxi Driver , Ghost 
Story, The Hunger and Altered States, as 
well as his flawless old-age work on 
Amadeus in 1984, which earned him an 
Oscar. 

The standing-room-only audience of 1 1 00 
helped make this one of the largest gather- 
ings of renowned effects artists, designers 
and technicians ever assembled under one 
roof. Representing the effects world were 
over 60 of the top individuals in the field, in- 
cluding Oscar-winning artists such as KNB 
toppers Greg Nicotero and Howard Berger 
( Hostel , The Mist, Masters of Horror), David 
Marti and Montse Ribe ( Pan s Labyrinth) 
and Greg Cannom (The Curious Case of 
Benjamin Button). Also in attendance were 
directors J.J. Abrams (Star Trek) and John 
Landis (An American Werewolf in London), 
as well as cinematographers Owen Roizman 
(The Exorcist) and Larry Fong (Watchmen, 
300), among others. 

As guests entered the theatre lobby, they 
were greeted by an oversize, lifelike sculp- 
ture with a photo-realistic silicone head of 
Smith, created by Kazuhiro Tsuji ( The King, 
Tim Burton’s Planet of the Apes). Also on 
display were many one-sheets from the films 
spanning the 87-year-old Smith's career, as 
well as the moulds and actual foam appli- 
ances that were used to transform a middle- 


aged Max Von Sydow into the weathered, 
aged Father Merrin in The Exorcist. 

The tribute was hosted by one of Smith's 
closest friends of 40 years, his protege, 
makeup great Rick Baker (An American 
Werewolf in London, Planet of the Apes, The 
Wolf Man remake). A teary-eyed Baker 
opened the show by recalling, “[1] will never 
forget the day I met Dick Smith because that 
day changed my life. With his artistry, his in- 
novation, his willingness to share and teach, 
he changed the face of makeup. From every 
major makeup effects person in the world... 
you can draw a line back to Dick Smith and 
his influence.” 


This level of genuine love and admiration 
continued on through the night as Baker in- 
troduced film clips (many of which show- 
cased rare footage collected by Smith’s son 
David for the occasion) and various guest 
speakers. The first set of clips were from 
Smith’s early days in television (he was the 
founder of the NBC makeup department in 
1 945) and boasted the first use of foam latex 
appliances for a live televised production of 
Alice in Wonderland. Also included was a 
show that, according to Baker, “scared the 
bejesus” out of him as a child - the rarely 
seen Way Out from 1961 . One episode of this 
Twilight Zone - like program, called “Soft 
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Focus,” featured a bizarre, half-faceless 
makeup that both frightened and inspired a 
young Baker. He would later discover 
(through a step-by-step process revealed in 
the pages of Famous Monsters of Filmland 
magazine) that Smith had created a sculpted 
mask of the actor that covered his entire face 
(both the “erased" side as well as the actor’s 
“normal” shocked expression side). The final 
clip was from the Emmy Award-winning tel- 
evision special Mark Twain Tonight , starring 
Hal Holbrook, which demonstrated Smith’s 
deft skills at subtle character makeup design. 

Following the clips, actors Holbrook ( Mark 
Twain) and Linda Blair ( The Exorcist) were 
called to the stage for the first panel discus- 
sion of the evening. Blair, who met Baker 
when she was thirteen during his apprentice- 
ship on the The Exorcist , described the two- 
year period of makeup design for the film, in 
which she bonded with Smith despite the gru- 
elling schedule of multiple headcasts, a full 
body cast and the painful hard contact lens 
fittings that the role required. Similarly, Hol- 
brook revealed that his Mark Twain makeup 
was a four-hour ordeal, but said he had much 
faith in Smith. A ten-minute excerpt from The 
Exorcist then showcased Smith’s masterful 
work on the head-spinning demon-possessed 
child Regan. 

A second panel featured effects artists An- 
drew Clement (the latest Star Trek , the up- 
coming A Nightmare on Elm Street remake), 
John Rosengrant and Shane Mahan (Stan 
Winston/Legacy Studios) and focused on 
Smith as an educator and mentor. Clement 
was one of the first students to complete 
Dick’s legendary Advanced Professional 
Makeup Course and described the early days 
of trading photocopied newsletters of Smith’s 
makeup notes until his mentor finally organ- 
ized the course into a set of official binders. 
Mahan and Rosengrant both noted Smith’s 
generosity in sharing his trade secrets, relat- 
ing a story in which Smith stopped by Stan 
Winston Studio during the making of Star- 
man to assist in one of the lifecasts on actor 
Jeff Bridges, which included an open eye cast 
- something the two had never seen done be- 
fore. 

More clips were then introduced by Baker, 
including segments from Altered States (the 
Neanderthal man running amok in the lab and 
zoo) and The Hunger (the famous sequence 
in which David Bowie rapidly ages from 



Rick Baker hosts a panel with actors Linda Blair and Hal Holbrook. 




young man to walking corpse over the course 
of a few minutes) before Carl Fullerton (Si- 
lence of the Lambs), Mike Elizalde (Hellboy 
1 and 2), Alec Gillis and Tom Woodruff, Jr. 
( Pumpkinhead , ALIEN 3, Aliens vs. Preda- 
tor) were invited to the stage to discuss the 
innovations in makeup that Smith pioneered. 
Fullerton described the experience of work- 
ing with Smith on Altered States and The 
Hunger as “frightening, constantly challeng- 
ing.” Gillis praised Smith's originality in his 
design of animatronics and puppetry, specif- 
ically noting the eyeless shrieking woman of 
Ghost Story. 

Following a clip from 1984’s Amadeus, 
the final panel gathered onstage, which con- 
sisted of Oscar-winner Greg Cannom ( Ben- 
jamin Button), Kevin Haney (The 
Shawshank Redemption. Basket Case) and 
the aforementioned Kazuhiro Tsuji. Tsuji. 
who gave a highly emotional speech de- 
scribing Smith as “like a father to me, and 
in fact, did more for me than my actual fa- 
ther.” 

A final video tribute sent in from Weta 
Workshop in New Zealand featured film- 
makers Peter Jackson and Guillermo del 
Toro, plus Weta effects artist Richard Tay- 
lor, none of whom could attend the event 


due to the pre-production schedule of The 
Hobbit. Del Toro personally thanked Smith 
and admitted that “without him or his 
[makeup] course, I would not have been 
able to do any of the things I’ve done.” 

Taylor added, “Being able to contact Dick 
23 years ago to discuss makeup effects 
through letters and photographs made it pos- 
sible for Weta Workshop to flourish as a 
company.” All three artists expressed their 
deep admiration for Smith by proclaiming 
that they were all “Dick’s spawn” and they 
eagerly await his arrival in New Zealand 
later this year, where he will serve as 
makeup consultant for The Hobbit. 

The evening concluded with Baker invit- 
ing Smith to the stage for a few final words. 
Following a standing ovation. Smith hon- 
oured Baker by telling him that he’s “like a 
son to me.” 

Smith recounted a time late in his career 
when he had been fooled by a makeup Baker 
had created for Coming to America, that 
transformed Eddie Murphy into a old, white, 
Jewish man. He confessed that at that mo- 
ment, “[Rick] had passed me by. But what’s 
wrong with that? It’s wonderful to have your 
son pass you by.” 

KEVIN MCTURK 
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Iiveleak.com/view?i=890 1 246374233 
The Blob’s cousin? The Thing on summer vaca- 
tion? An egg sac full of C.H.U.D.Iings? Apparently 
the disgusting, throbbing mass featured in this 
video - allegedly stuck to a sewer wall in North 
Carolina - is actually a writhing nest of worms, or 
so the scientists say. More likely it's special ef- 
fects and viral marketing (but for what?). Regard- 
less, it’s still the stuff that nightmares are made of. 

iwantyourskull.com 

Heads up! This art blog is devoted to the human 
skull and anyone who has ever "impacted the world 
with skeletal expression. - ’ Updated daily, the site is 
a vast resource for artists and collectors. The fine 
folks behind it also curate an annual art 'zine fea- 
turing beautifully reproduced, macabre works from 
some of today’s top illustrators. 

ominous-events.com 

All dressed up but nowhere to go? No problem. Just 
swing by Ominous Events. The sole purpose of this 
expansive online repository is to round up info about 
genre conventions, film fests and other morbid hap- 
penings. Scroll through the active events, view the 
calender or use the search feature, and find some- 
thing fiendish to do today! 

dayofwoman.blogspot.com 
Brittney- Jade Colangelo’s Day of The Woman blog 
seeks to explore “the feminine side of fear.” The re- 
sult is a smorgasbord of horror movie reviews, trail- 
ers. spotlights on women working in the genre, and 
a deep abiding hate for the Twilight franchise. 
Colangelo also goes off on the occasional tangent, 
including one in which she makes a case for an At- 
tack of the Nutrias horror film. 

brainchef.com/securom 
Zombies, activism and pixelated bad guys - that's 
just some of what one can expect from this lo-fi 
web-based RPG, in which your character must kill 
a variety of baddies (monsters, RIAA execs, you 
name it!). It probably shouldn't be as entertaining 
as it is, but the snarky humour that permeates the 
gameplay helps make up for its shortcomings. 

Compiled by MONICA S. KUEBLER 

Got a RoadkiH suggestion? Email a link to: roadkill@nje-morgue.com 
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NAZI ZOMBIES, COFFIN JOE AND THICK ’H TREAT MR TADFF 2009 


i 


Before the Toronto International Film Festival 
(TIFF) takes over the city in September, a 
smaller, stranger film fest will beckon horror 
fans to the Bloor Cinema for eight nights in Au- 
gust. Founded by Adam Lopez, the Toronto 
After Dark Film Festival (TADFF) bills itself as 
“the city’s premiere showcase of new Horror. 
Sci-Fi, Action and Cult movies." Now in its 
fourth year, TADFF 2009 will screen seventeen 
features and a collection of shorts between Au- 
gust 14 and 21, including the Toronto premiere 
of the long-awaited Trick r Treat , the Canadian 
premiere of the horror-comedy Somebody’s 
Knocking at the Door , and the world premiere 
of the Romanian/British vampire comedy Strigoi 
("Vampires"). Eleven countries from four conti- 
nents will be represented. 

“We are really passionate about our festival 
every year," enthuses Lopez, “but I’ve got to 
say this is our best lineup ever.” 

Among the most anticipated titles is the 
much-talked-about Halloween anthology film 
Trick V Treat , which is being co-presented 
with Rue Morgue as part of the magazine’s 
monthly CineMacabre movie nights (director 
Michael Dougherty is scheduled to attend); the 
aforementioned Somebody s Knocking, a “psy- 
chedelic, psychological horror film” about 
med students hunted by a serial killer; and the 
closing night gala, Paul Solet’s zombie-baby 
movie Grace. In addition, director Faye Jack- 
son will attend for Strigoi, about a Romanian 
lad who returns to his small town to discover 
that vampires have taken over. 

Grue fans who sold out last year’s TADFF 
screening of Tokyo Gore Police should antici- 
pate Vampire Girl vs. Frankenstein Girl. Co- 
directed by TGP director Yoshihiro Nishimura 
and Naoyuki Tomomatsu (Stacy), Vampire 
Girl pits the titular students against one an- 
other for the affections of a classmate. The re- 
sult is flying limbs and much arterial spray. 
Lopez describes it as “a romantic comedy with 
J-splatter fused into it.” 

The undead will be further represented with 
the Norwegian Nazi zombie flick Dead Snow 
(RMU90) and the American “undead buddy 
comedy" The Revenant. Both are part of Zom- 
bie Appreciation Night on August 16. “If you 
dress up as a zombie, we’re going to do two 
for the price of one. The undead have always 
been our biggest fans,” notes Lopez. 

Other international genre features include 
the British killer kid shocker The Children, 



Trick 'R Treat: The much-anticipated Halloween- 
themed anthology movie. 


Brazilian legend Coffin Joe’s latest. Embodi- 
ment of Evil (RMU85), the Indonesian thriller 
The Forbidden Door and Germany’s Must 
Love Death (“A twisted, genre-bending hybrid 
of romantic comedy and torture porn.” says 
Lopez) 

This year also marks TADFF’s move from 
October to August. Lopez acknowledges the 
“emotional connection” horror fans have to 
the pre-Halloween season but believes the ear- 
lier date will give them something to do dur- 
ing a typically slow part of summer. He also 
hopes that the new date will give the event’s 
lesser-known films better exposure. 

“We want to make our festival as fan-friendly 
as possible,” says Lopez, “and fans have told us 
they’ll come out in bigger numbers and see more 
movies if we just give them a quiet week in sum- 
mer.” 

The move also means better weather for the 
post-screening gatherings, which will be held on 
the rooftop patio of the Paupers Pub. located 
across the street from The Bloor. Unlike TIFF 
parties, which require being on the guestlist, 
TADFF invites all fans to mingle with the film- 
makers. 

“It’s not exclusive. I don’t know any other film 
festival in this city that has a social element 
every night, where you can hang out with film- 
makers and you can see, in a whole week, sev- 
enteen awesome films. It’s a unique, cozy, 
one-of-a-kind experience.” 

For more information and the complete film 
schedule, go to torontoafterdark.com. 

SEAN PLUMMER 
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8 A 34-year-old Bakersfield, California man stands accused of biting his four-year-old son’s 
eye out of his head and eating it. During the same spree of violence, the man also apparently 
attempted to chop off his own leg with an axe. 


8 If you watch Day of the Dead closely, when Captain Rhodes is torn apart you can see a zom- 
bie yank what appears to be an entire raw chicken from his abdomen. 


8 More traffic fatalities occur in July than in any other month of the year. The second worst 
month for vehicular deaths is February. 
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BLADE 

UDO FLAMES ON AT DAWN 


30 DAYS OF NIGHT 
DECAPITATED DEPUTY 


FRIGHT NIGHT 

SARANDON SIZZLES TO A SKELETON 


INTERVIEW WITH A VAMPIRE 
BURNING BLOODSUCKERS SCYTHED AND DICED 


FROM DUSK TILL DAWN 
HOLY WATER-BALLOON BURSTERS 


8 Before finding success as a vocalist, Rod Stewart worked for a time as a gravedigger. 

8 A New York mother was recently arrested after allegedly setting her six-year-old daugh- 
ter on fire during a voodoo ritual. 

.8. In The Rough Guide to Cult Movies, actor Russell Crowe cites The Rocky Horror Picture 
Show as one of his favourite films. 


.8 In June, an Albuquerque, New Mexico teen was sentenced to anger management classes 
after he broke into a funeral home and beat up a woman’s corpse. 

8 Much of Evil Dead II was shot on a set built inside the gymnasium of the J.R. Faison Jun- 
ior High School in Wadesboro, North Carolina. 

8 It was once believed that schizophrenia and migraines were caused by evil spirits, and that 
trepanation could be used to “release” them. 


8 During a late-’70s screening at the Lyric grindhouse theatre on 42nd Street, the crowd be- 
came so irate that a “cut" version of Bloodthirsty Butchers was shown that they threw a re- 
frigerator off of the theatre's balcony. 


.8 Fifty-seven-year-old Thomas Parkin and impersonated his dead mother (including dress- 
ing as her) for six years in order to cash her government cheques and obtain other senior’s 
discounts. 


8 The working title for Thomas Harris’ 1999 novel Hannibal was The Morbidity of the Soul. 

8 A new funerary service called promessionts set to launch in Sweden next year. The process 
involves freezing a body in liquid nitrogen, then shattering it and sifting out the dental fillings 
and other metals, before the remaining shards are packed in a large biodegradable box. This 
container can then be buried, and a tree or sfirub can be planted above it. 
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slat or morbid fact? Send it through to: info@rue-morgue.com 





The hORRQR CLassic FinaLLy 
comes to BLU-Ray- 
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25 years ago CHILDREN OF THE 
CORN exploded onto theater screens 
across the country, becoming an instant 
horror classic and spawning several 
sequels. Now to mark its Silver 
Anniversary, a Blu-ray™ release of 
this legendary Stephen King story 
is loaded with new, never before 
seen bonus features filmed just for 
this release! 
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GET YOUR NIGHTMARES IN HIGH DEF 
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CRYSTAL HEAD VODKA 

$42.99 

What's a retired Ghostbusterto 
do once he's hung up his proton pack? 
Pay homage to the legend of the thir- 
teen crystal skulls, of course! In Dan 
Aykroyd's case, that means co-creat- 
ing a high-end quadruple-distilled, di- 
amond-filtered vodka that comes in a 
skull-shaped 750ml bottle. Get corked 
at crystalheadvodka.com. 


DEATH MINTS 

$2.49 

Feasting on the flesh and blood 
of the living - or the partially decom- 
posed remains of the recently deceased 
- can leave a walking corpse with hell- 
ish halitosis. Fight it with a coffin- 
shaped pack of Death Mints that’ll keep 
your mouth cool as the grave. Breathe 
uneasily at perpetualkid.com. 


0 NOOSE TIE 

$14.99 

, Feeling the corporate noose 
! growing ever tighter around your neck? 
; Let the world know how you feel with 
! one of these 1 00 percent polyester re- 
; versible ties. They’re all business from 
! the front, but flip 'em over and you're 
; ready for the gallows. Wreck your neck 
I atspinninghat.com. 


H nignt of the uving dead 

MEGOSTYLE ACTION FIGURES 

; $17.99 

; Lurching out of the past like the hideous 
! undead, these retro eight-inch action fig- 
; ures are packaged in the classic Mego- 
! style blisters, featuring artwork by Harold 
; Shull. Now you can pit Ben against a 
! throng of graveyard zombies on your 
j kitchen table, and relive your favourite 
! childhood nightmares. They won’t stay 
; deadatfearwerx.com. 
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WY HOFFINE 
JUSTIN JAMES 
ERICKSON FISHER 
CHRIS ROBERTS 
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T-SHIRTS: S20 • WORK SHIRTS: S49.50 • HOODIES: $40 • MUGS: $12 • BaT BUCKLES: $25 • TOTE BAGS: $9 • NPT CD: $15 • POSTERS: $7 FOR 1, $10 FOR 2 

Please add $7.95 shipping and handling for all items except for CDs, posters and tote bags which are S3.95 each. 


Send cheque or INTERNATIONAL money order to: MARRS MEDIA INC. 2926 Dundas St West. Toronto, ON M6P 1Y8 CANADA 

Please allow six to eight weeks for delivery. 
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TEAMS UP WITH AUTHOR CHlICi 1 0 CRAFT AN EPIC TRILOGY IN WHICH A PLAGUE OF DISEASE-RIDDEN 
VAMPIRES PUSHES HTjMANITY TO THE BRINK OF EXTINCTION. IMH PUTS i AND ITS CREATORS UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 


They have always been here. Vampires. 

In secret and in darkness. Waiting. 

Now their time has come. 

In one week Manhattan will be gone. 

In one month, the country. In two months - 
The world. 

CCORDING TO BIOCHEMISTS, VIRUSES ARE THE MOST 
ABUNDANT TYPE OF BIOLOGICAL ENTITY ON THE PLANET. 

They exist in almost every ecosystem on Earth; potential microscopic 
killers that can only reproduce inside a host cell, 
which gets destroyed and repurposed by the virus, some- 
times for nutrition. The disease is then transmitted by an 
infected organism and, if the virus has its way, it goes on 
to infect another, and another, and another, until there is 
no living being left to overcome. These disease-bearing 
organisms are known as vectors, or in the case of The 
Strain... vampires. 

The 416-page novel is the first installment in a trilogy 
by filmmaker Guillermo del Toro (Pan's Labyrinth, Hell- 
boy, The Devil’s Backbone ) and thriller author Chuck 
Hogan (The Blood Artists, Prince of Thieves ). An original 
apocalyptic vampire tale written with the pace of a 
Stephen King classic, it hit shelves this summer and, after 
a brief incubation period, quickly breached the New York 
Times Best Seller List - and not just because vampires 
are de rigueur these days. 

The success of HBO’s True Blood and films such as Let 
the Right One In ( RM#84) may indicate a rise in the main- 
stream popularity of vampires, but The Strain is no mere reaction to them 
or the even more popular yet emasculated bloodsuckers of Twilight. Del 


Toro’s interest in non-”romantic" vampires dates back 37 years to a 
childhood obsession with European folklore and medical texts, which 
sparked his morbid fascination with pathology, the scientifically weird 
and, as he calls it, “the betrayal of the body." 

Over the years, he slowly developed concepts for a new vampire 
physiology, envisioning the perfect evolutionary predator. These are 
nasty bastards with exsanguinating bloodworm-infected stingers that 
shoot six feet from their mouths; they’re hungry, and they’re multiply- 
ing at an alarming rate. He was able to experiment with some of this 
material in his first feature, Cronos (1993), and also injected small 
traces of his super-vampire physiology into the 
Reapers of Blade II (2002). But that was just a start. 

Del Toro’s vision of a bloodthirsty mob of junkie- 
like monsters spreading an apocalyptic plague de- 
manded to be brought to life, so he wrote a 
twelve-page treatment for a television series, which 
went nowhere. He then decided to turn The Strain 
into a book. Though he’d published a massive tome 
on Alfred Hitchcock in Mexico and co-written most of 
his screenplays, del Toro had yet to write a novel. All 
he needed was a writing partner to give the story the 
authenticity it desperately required in order to work. 

Enter Chuck Hogan, an experienced novelist well- 
versed in procedural crime fiction - some of it, for- 
tuitously, virus-based (The Blood Artists). Del Toro 
sent his show "bible” to Hogan, and the two spent 
four years developing the story arc, which is a potent 
mixture of European folklore (specifically the Ro- 
manian vampire Strigoi) and modern-day viral epi- 
demic. It seamlessly blends elements of the fantastic with elements of 
the scientific (a defining motif in del Toro’s body of work) and reads 
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something like Stoker’s Dracula meets 
CSI with the apocalyptic scale of / Am 
Legend. 

After a brief epilogue that introduces 
readers to a very old. eight-foot-tall Pol- 
ish vampire named Sardu. Book One of 
The Strain trilogy takes a page out of 
Stoker's Dracula when a Boeing 777 
(standing in for the Demeter) full of dead 
passengers lands at JFK International 
Airport. The Centers for Disease Control 
is dispatched to the runway, where the 
HAZMAT unit discovers four blood- 
drained survivors and a massive black 
coffin filled with dirt on board. All are 
brought in for closer examination. But 
when the survivors, along with the ca- 
davers, get up and walk out of the 
morgue and the coffin disappears during 
a solar eclipse, it’s clear that CDC epi- 
demiologists Ephraim Goodweather and 
Norah Martinez are up against something 
way out of their league. Guess who’s in 
the coffin and what happens when the 
corpses go home to their loving families 
who think them dead? That's right: all 
hell breaks loose. 

Set against the backdrop of post 9/1 1 


New York City, The Strain has an authen- 
tic, gritty quality, as its grotesque, dis- 
ease-spreading zombie-like vampires 
begin to take hold of a populace so blase 
it tragically stays put even after the rats 
have fled. Of course, as in any del Toro 
story, the most evil character is not the 
monster. A 76-year-old zillionaire in- 
vestor Eldritch Palmer (catch the Philip 
K. Dick reference?) seeking eternal life is 
responsible for Sardu's emergence in 
North America; ancient laws that kept 
the vampires underground have been 
broken and now it's up to Nora and Eph, 
who’s in the midst of a custody battle 
over his son, along with a Holocaust sur- 
vivor who faced the evil at a Nazi con- 
centration camp (Abraham Setrakian, the 
Van Helsing-type character), to save the 
world from extinction. 

With the second book in the trilogy ti- 
tled The Fall almost ready to be delivered 
(it comes out next year and features an 
all-out war between the ancient vam- 
pires), authors del Toro and Hogan sit 
down with Rue Morgue to discuss The 
Strain, which is currently spreading like 
a plague. 


ALL OF MY LIFE I HAVE BEEN 
WRITING IND I HAVE BEEN 
JUST TOO SHY OR TOO 
CHICKEN SHIT TO ATTEMPT 
WRITING I NOVEL. 

GUILLERIHO DELHI 


Guillermo, tell me about the origins of the The Strain as a TV series. 

GdT: Originally I wanted to do it as a limited cable or limited-span series. I didn't want it to 
go beyond three seasons and I developed a bible for it four years ago. I took it to the [HBO] 
network and all the executives along the line on the way to the top loved it. Then I had a 
meeting with the head of the network and the guy said, “We want a vampire series, but we 
want a comedy. Can you turn this into a comedy?" So that was the end of that idea because 
I just felt if I took it to another network, they essentially were going to be equally insane, 
you know? 

Then what happened? 

GdT: I didn’t know what to do with it because I could see it as a long arc - a character arc, 
a dramatic arc - and I thought, well. I could turn it into a graphic novel, I could do this and 
that, but I realized then that really all of my life I have been writing and I have been just too 
shy or too chicken shit to attempt writing a novel. I have short stories published and, as you 
know, I wrote a very hefty book on Hitchcock years ago. So I decided to give it a try. 

Coming from a filmmaking background, what was biggest challenge writing a novel? 

GdT: I have co-written most of my screenplays, about ten of them, and I felt I needed a part- 
ner that could start me off with the reality-based stuff - you know... a control tower. 

To help with the more procedural-type elements. 

GdT: Yeah, all the procedural stuff. I felt it would be great to have somebody to bounce 
[ideas off] of, and the challenge was finding somebody that would a) be willing to really co- 
write and b) somebody that was actually immersive enough when dealing with those things. 
By pure good fortune I was sent Chuck Hogan’s novels The Blood Artists and Prince of 
Thieves, which were fantastic, and I immediately knew this was the guy because he is in- 
credibly immersive. 

CH: That's where I came into the picture. My agent got wind of this and recommended me 
and he sent me this outline that Guillermo had written - twelve pages - but I immediately 
saw that this was something brand new in terms of vampires and I thought in terms of 
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horror fiction in general. I'm a crime writer but I’ve always been a horror fan and my agent 
and I had talked on and off at times about maybe doing something like that. It fit perfectly with 
me and I was just hoping to be considered, and Guillermo read a couple of my books and de- 
cided I was the one. 

Chuck, this isn’t the first time you have written about a viral epidemic. You tackled 
that topic before in The Blood Artists. Do you think that helped you get this particular 
writing gig? 

CH: I know that writing that book certainly helped Guillermo see that I had some potential to 
work on this project. I have always been interested in human frailty and vulnerability, and es- 
pecially the virus and how this inanimate thing that has no DNA can’t replicate itself and needs 
to latch on to some living thing and pull that potential out of them in order to give itself life. 
Just the fact that something like this exists in nature, never mind that it exists everywhere in 
nature, and that we're so vulnerable to it, I think that’s really, really scary and also really, re- 
ally fascinating. 

How did you two collaborate, technically? 

CH: It was very organic. It was very much a sculpture taking shape. We’d send each other a 
certain number of pages and add, cut and replace things. He’d put back what I took out. And 
we worked on it for a year and got about halfway through the story before we felt like we knew 
that we really had something. From there it became a little more orderly in terms of me work- 
ing on things that I was interested in, him working on stuff that he was most interested in and 
just being very free in the writing, but in the editing being very, very swift and critical. 

Let’s get to the story; your tale revolves around the Strigoi. There’s a Serbian Vukod- 
lak, a Bulgarian Varcolac, a Russian Vurdalak and the Strigoi are Romanian, but they 
are all essentially the same creature. What made you choose to root your vampire tale 
in that particular Eastern European mythos? 

GdT: It’s something I had been reading about since I was a child; by whatever serendipity, my 
encounter with a little booklet - called Living Vampires, Dead Vampires- when I was about 
seven-years-old was the beginning of it all. I still have that booklet, and it was a collection 
of old European folklore and ancient vampiric sources. From there I got a hunger for mythol- 
ogy, folklore, all of the history of Eastern Europe vampirism, and at a very young age I started 
finding texts published in Spanish about this type of folklore. Notably, aside from that book, I 
found a really great book called Passport to the Supernatural, by Bernhardt [J.] Hurwood ... 
and then later the Montague Summers vampire books, in English, and little by little you start 
collecting 40 or 50 books that are based on old folklore. And that has actually been my biggest 
vampiric influence - more than [novels]. 

Chuck, did you have any literary inspirations besides Stoker’s Dracula ? 

CH: I didn't have any direct literary inspirations. The first thing I did after we met was get 
some suggestions from Guillermo, and so he turned me onto a bunch of people. He is really 
interested in people who approach vampirism as being real, like Montague Summers and 
Bernhardt Hurwood - Passport to the Supernatural was about the real basis of these stories, 
myths or not. But myself, I grew up reading Stephen King - Salem’s Lot and Night Shift and 
all that. That would be my main point of reference prior to hooking up with Guillermo. 

The vampires in The Strain have this proboscis-like protuberance that extends from be- 
neath the tongue, which is reminiscent of the Aswang, the vampire of Filipino mythol- 
ogy. It has a penile tongue that it uses to suck the blood of unborn fetuses in utero. Was 
that an inspiration when designing the creatures? 

GdT: I am familiar with the Aswang but the thing that started it all was actually some form of 
Polish vampire that has a stinger similar to the Aswang. The Polish vampires I read about as 
a kid were described as having, literally, a stinger on the tongue. I tried to put it in Cronos, and 
I put it in Blade II, to some degree. The curious thing is I have been carrying this with me for 
37 years. At the same time that I read that book on vampires, I was reading the medical en- 
cyclopedia that my parents had in the library. I became a hypochondriac at age seven and be- 
came obsessed with what I came to call “the betrayal of the body,” the fact that we are being 
betrayed from the inside out by our bodies every day. 



THESE CREATURES THAT SLEEP IN 
DIRT. THEY’RE NOT LOOKING TO 
DO US ANY FAVOURS. LIKE A 
VIRUS. THEY’RE LOOKING TO 
FEED OFF OF US. 

CHUCK HOGHN 


Which explains why you decided to use a virus as the means of communicating the 
vampire disease. 

GdT: Yes, that’s the idea. When I read the encyclopedia it was quite ironic because it was 
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d* here is absolutely no way to write about Charlaine 
| Harris' best-selling nine-book Sookie Stack- 
| house/Southern Vampire Mysteries series without 
potentially giving away some major plot points. The se- 
ries (published by Ace) is currently being adapted at a 
pace of one novel per season (and 
; ” it's only on its second season) as 

£, True Blood. So before we begin, let’s 

just stick a big, fat SPOILER WARN- 
ING on this sidebar. 

The inaugural Sookie Stackhouse 
book, Dead Until Dark, debuted in 
2001. If it flew under the radar of 
most horror fans, it’s likely because 
it bears much more in common with 
the mystery and urban fantasy gen- 
res than a proper horror novel per 
se. In fact, the series is stocked in the fantasy section of 
most bookstores. Following Dead Until Dark, the sequels 
came steadily each year after, with the latest, Dead and 
Gone, hitting shelves this past May. 

The novels are penned in the 
first-person from barmaid Sookie’s 
perspective and typically revolve 
around a mystery or crime that re- 
quires her telepathic assistance. (As 
such, many of True Bloods subplots 
without Sookie, including those fea- 
turing her brother Jason, are either 
expanded from incidents merely 
mentioned in the books or are en- 
tirely new additions). Then, of 
course, there’s her ongoing entan- 
glement with the vampires, were-creatures, witches and 
other supernatural beings that continue to complicate 
and endanger her life - and serve as potential love in- 
terests (yes, you read that right, she shows Bill the Vam- 
pire the door fairly early on in the novels). Needless to 
say, over the course of nine books, 
much plot transpires. What it is all 
building up to, however, is a series 
of vampiric power struggles and es- 
calating supernatural showdowns, 
and a startling revelation concern- 
ing the origins of Sookie’s ability 
(and why she’s so gosh darned at- 
tractive to vampires). 

While her work is not nearly as 
visceral as something like The 
Strain, Harris doesn't shy away from 
violence when it’s necessary. But the goal of the South- 
ern Vampire series is clearly to entertain rather than to 
scare. It is also neither as dark in tone, nor as sexu- 
ally graphic, as the HBO adaptation. Perhaps the 
books can best be likened to a thrilling summer 
blockbuster, in that they are fast-paced, monster- 
filled adventures that ultimately make a nice diver- 
sion from the genre without ever taking horror fans 
too far out of their “creature" comfort zone. 
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called The Encyclopedia of Family Health. It was one of these door-to-door encyclopedia sales- 
man type of publications. It instilled in me an irrational fear of disease. I swore I had trichinosis! 

Isn't that a sexually transmitted disease? 

GdT: I probably believed I had dry leprosy and syphilis, as well. [Laughs] I do remember think- 
ing I had tumours growing everywhere and that's why I connected so strongly in my teenage 
years to Cronenberg’s movies. 

Your vampires are more than just a metaphor for an outbreak of epidemic disease, aren 't 
they? 

GdT: Yes, as the trilogy continues, they change. They mutate into this or that. For the first book, 
what I wanted was to talk about something that I explore in Pan's Labyrinth and Hellboy, which 
is the fact that in order for true evil to exist, it has to be a choice. I wanted to personify the most 
evil character in the book as actually being the old human, Eldritch Palmer, who chooses to bring 
the master, and continually harvests organs to live forever no matter what. It's sort of a close rel- 
ative to the character of the industrialist in Cronos, who essentially was [after] immortality for 
no real reason - just to live forever. The other evils that I wanted to contrast were the ruins of 
9/1 1 with the factory killing of [Nazi extermination camp] Treblinka. And to have [protagonist] Se- 
trakian lose his faith in God through the acts of inhumanity of man, and kind of recuperate a 
sense of purpose in life through the hunting of vampires. But for right now, what I wanted to do 
was just establish the vampires in the first book as mega-junkies. 

You guys draw some very obvious similarities between vampires and rats in the novel - 
vermin and infestation of vermin. 

CH: Yes, I think it's interesting that the vampires are seen as the sort of creatures that burrowed 
and stayed hidden for ages, but I think that what kind of happens towards the end of the book 
and maybe will happen further on, is you start to wonder: is it the vampires who are the rats or 
is it the humans who are the rats, in terms of rats having this innate ability to survive and to en- 
dure. Despite of all of our efforts, they continue. 

Guillermo, did your experience on Blade II inform this narrative in any way? 

GdT: It is the opposite. My notes for this narrative, which have been in my notebooks in an amor- 
phous way, informed Blade II. When David Goyer sent me the screenplay, the Reapers were com- 
pletely different beasts. They were sort of Rob Bottin’s The Thing. They were shapeshifters, they 
grew mouths in their bellies, in their hands, tentacles erupted from their heads. And I brought my 
notebook and my notes on vampirism and I proposed that we reshape the Reapers as a virally 
single-minded, single-featured organism that reformed the human body from the inside. But 
when the creatures in the movie took shape, I realized that I was not going to be able to cram 
everything I wanted of the vampire biology into an action movie. 

But Blade II seems really heavily rooted in biology... 

GdT: The transmission, the viral stuff, was already there with Goyer but it was an engineered 
virus. I brought in the biology and the anatomy to play through in a completely different way, and 
in The Strain you will see how it comes back into the third novel, which is beautiful. We explain 
the mythical origins of the virus itself and the bloodline. As the novels progress, we come to 
terms with science into magic and magic into spirituality. Really, I hope it’s turning out the way 
we want it to because what we are planning is, through the three novels, to completely recon- 
figure a new origin for vampire mythology. 

CH: Let me step back a bit. Some people think of The Strain as a reaction to works such as Twi- 
light or whatever. Guillermo has had this idea forever. We started working on it three years ago 
before all of this, but at the same time it just felt like the story of the vampire had been really 
romanticized and I don’t just mean in romantic fiction, but also making them more and more 


WHAl WE ARE PLANNING IS. I BROUGH I HE 
I'HREE NOVELS. 10 COMPLETELY RECONFIGURE 

A NEW ORIGIN FOR VAMPIRE MYTHOLOGY. 

GUILLERMO DEL TORO 
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The Vampire Bible: Pages from Guillermo del Toro notebooks, outlining 
the vampire physiology used in Blade II and eventually The Strain. 


human and at times making them the hero or mak- 
ing them someone who doesn't want to drink the 
blood of good people, only bad people and making 
these choices, and he, very smartly I think, sort of 
pulled it back to this sort of primal instinct. These 
creatures that sleep in dirt, they’re not looking to 
do us any favours, they're looking - like a virus - 
to feed off of us. 

Why do you think vampires are so popular in 
mainstream culture right now? 

CH: I’m not really sure, but I think when I look at 
Stoker's Dracula it seems the book was popular 
because it came at a time when science was really 
starting to affect people's everyday lives, it was 
maturing and this kind of counterbalanced that. I 
wonder if something like that maybe is happening 
at this time in technology, medicine and science. 
We are starting to feel like we are getting on top of 
those things and this might be a counterbalance to 
that. 

GdT: Look, we need a primal myth, and in my mind 
there are two myths, aside from angels and 
demons, that are absolutely universal. They are ar- 
chetypal you might say. One of them is the dragon, 
which exists in every culture, or almost every cul- 
ture, and the other one is the vampire. My anthro- 
pological theory is that we need it because our 
genetic memory is trying to explain our cannibal- 
istic past. I think when we were in tribes of an- 
thropods, travelling the plains with no fixed roots, 
we essentially carried our food in the form of the 
old and the infirm [Laughs]. And essentially when 
we became sedentary, agricultural and started to 
socially say no-no to eating each other, we started 
explaining our bad behaviour in terms of being 
possessed by evil spirits and corpses being inhab- 


ited by demons and this and that, and the vampire 
was born. 

That doesn’t really explain the whole Twilight 
phenomenon. 

GdT: But it explains why it is so pervasive. What is 
a fact is the vampire is one of the most flexible 
symbols in the genre. You can use it to personify 
the sort of existential rebel without a cause, the ul- 
timate outcast bad boy or you can use it as a sym- 
bol for material greed, as a symbol for eternal 
youth, as a symbol for beauty and so on and so 
forth. It is an incredibly malleable creature, the 
same way that the dragon is. The dragon in China 
is benign and in the West it is malignant. In one 
culture it means life and the sun and warmth and 
in another culture it means disease and tempta- 
tion. It is one of the worst, you know. It is only the 
mythical creatures that are the most malleable that 
survive through the ages and can be reinvented 
time and again. 

The book has a distinct cinematic quality, yet I 
have heard that you don’t want to make it into 
a series of movies. 

GdT: I would find poetic justice if it ever goes full 
circle and ends up on TV. Look, you know my the- 
ory that in the future everything is going to be one 
platform. I am trying to educate myself, really, into 
video games, TV, books, by doing them and I really 
want to find sort of the permeable membrane of 
how you can translate one story into many medi- 
ums. 

I found the book to be, and I know they sound 
like goofy cliches, but a fast-paced, easy read. 
A total page-turner, a la early Stephen King. 
GdT: It’s not a goofy cliche. And thank you. Both 


Chuck and I agreed that we wanted to try to emu- 
late one specific quality of the 1 980s Stephen King: 
the rhythm. We wanted to pace it like the “old 
Stephen King." When we were kids, when I read 
Salem's Lot, I started at 9 a.m., sitting by the pool, 
and by 9 p.m. I had not moved from that chair and 
had an involuntary third-degree burn. 

I’m making assumptions, but there are times I 
think I know which one of you wrote what in 
the book... 

GdT: What you said is actually really nice because 
a lot of people will point out things they think that 
Chuck wrote and researched and it turns out it’s 
me. And the other stuff they say, “Oh you wrote 
that,” and I say, “No, that is Chuck.” It’s actually a 
good thing because that means our voices blended 
quite nicely. I made the same assumption; our ver- 
sion became more far more convoluted and far 
more promiscuous in a way. I can tell you that one 
of the most disgusting moments he also wrote. 

What's that? 

GdT: The worms going up the butt. That was 
Chuck. The dick shrivelling and falling off was me. 

You know, I attributed both the asshole and the 
dick to you. I stand corrected. I have one final 
question for you, Guillermo: where did Sardu 
get The Wolf Man’s walking stick from? Don’t 
think I didn't notice he is walking around with 
Larry Talbot's walking stick! 

GdT: [Laughs] You know, you are truly a mas- 
sive geek - you are the first person to notice 
that. I swear to god no one noticed that Larry 
Talbot cane until today. I love you for noticing 
that. 


GUILLERMO DEL TORO AND CHUCK HOGAN AREN’T THE ONIT AUTHORS GIVING VAMPIRES A VICIOUS MAKEOVER - 



BY MONICA S. KUEBLER 


D avid Wellington likes to break the 
rules. He launched his writing career 
by releasing his revisionist zombie 
trilogy as a free online serial, then 
landed a proper book deal for the se- 
ries after the fact. In those novels (Monster 
Island [RM#55\, Monster Nation and Monster 
Planet ), he re-envisioned the mechanics of 
the walking dead and imbued them with a 
brand new mythos. Since then, he’s been 
busy giving vampires a similar makeover. 

"Monsters are fun!” explains Wellington of 
his fondness for the classic creature arche- 
types. “They have their own agendas and 
they don't get hung up on what other people 
expect them to do or ideas of good and bad or 
right and wrong. They want something. They 
aren't afraid to go out and get it. That’s the 
definition of a compelling character.” 

In the NYC-based author’s newest series 
(which includes the titles 13 Bullets, 99 
Coffins, Vampire Zero and, now, 23 HourS) the 
emphasis is clearly on making vampires frightening again. The blood- 
suckers here are as vicious and ravenous as they come, and you cer- 
tainly won’t find them letting any of the red stuff go to waste. 
Furthermore, they procreate by passing along a curse, then convincing 
the victims to kill themselves to finish the transformation. They're not 
lovers, they're fighters, and they are very much determined to avoid 
extinction at the hands of mankind at all costs. This brings us to Laura 
Caxton, vampire hunter and series protagonist, whose mission is to rid 
the world of the undead threat, once and for all. 

“I'd been reading a lot of ‘paranormal romance,’ which basically 
meant books about sexy vampires," says Wellington, of his impetus for 
penning the series. “They liked to date human women and not drink 
their blood. That made very little sense to me - vampires were evil 
bloodsuckers, weren’t they? . . . They saw us as walking food banks. 
So I started imagining what a vampire would be like who was a true 
predator. Something bigger, stronger, and even smarter than us, which 
wanted nothing but to devour us. That kind of scared me, so I figured 
it might make a good horror novel.” 

Over the course of the first three books, as Caxton transforms from 
state trooper to America’s last vampire hunter, the monsters slowly and 


methodically rob her of everything and every- 
one she cares about. Not surprising, since 
Wellington’s bald-headed, shark-toothed 
vamps are particularly enamoured with mind 
games and cleverly constructed traps - their 
greatest coup would see all vampire killers 
transformed into vamps themselves. As such, 
there are numerous showdowns, including a 
modern-day battle at Gettysburg against an 
army of risen vampire soldiers, and a show- 
down in the labyrinthine tunnels of a decom- 
missioned Centralia, Pennsylvania coal mine. 
And major characters die, often violently. 
Make no mistake, no one's life is sacred in a 
Wellington novel. 

The fourth book, 23 Hours (out now from 
Three Rivers Press), finds Caxton behind bars 
- apparently the US Marshals Service doesn’t 
care that she saved the day last time ’round, 
since she didn't save it legally. And if being an 
ex-cop in a penitentiary isn’t bad enough, her 
arch-enemy Justinia Malvern (a.k.a. the cen- 
turies-old vamp she’s been hunting since the onset of the series) has 
decided to bust in and make the facility her own private blood bank, 
Wellington's vamps, after all, need a whole lot of the red stuff to sub- 
sist. The older they get, the more blood they must consume each night 
to re-form themselves; at more than 200-years-old Justinia is leaving 
a trail of brutal, authority-taunting mass murders in her wake. 

“My vampires were going to drink blood, I knew that, and they would 
be immortal,” says Wellington, who counts Dracula, The Hunger, Near 
Dark and Let the Right One among his favourite vampire stories. “Be- 
yond that I just wanted them to be scary. I didn’t feel like I had to obey 
anybody's vision of the archetypal vampire figure. So I asked myself 
what was scary about living 
forever, and I realized the 
scary part is if your body 
continues to age. If 
you’re still getting more 
and more decrepit 
when you’re three 
hundred years old, 
rotting away in 
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your coffin and you still have to get up every night and look for blood." 

Similar to how he reinvented shamblers for his zombie novels keeping 
some familiar traits, while entirely rethinking others Wellington cherry- 
picked which elements of vampire folklore he would retain for his saga. Like 
many of their fictional brethren, these vampires are pretty much invulnera- 
ble to human weaponry (unless it destroys the heart), command Renfield 
like zombies (resurrected corpses of victims that decay and disintegrate in 
roughly a week), are strictly nocturnal and essentially defenseless if at- 
tacked during the day. 

"I saw them inside their coffins like caterpillars inside their cocoons, wait 
ing to transform so they can live again," says Wellington. “Caterpillars don't 
just wrap themselves up in silk, though, and take a nap. Their bodies liter- 
ally melt. All but a tiny core of genetic material liquifies during the meta 
morphosis. That’s one of the creepiest things I could imagine, so I decided 
my vampires would liquefy during the daylight hours. The only parts of them 
that don’t disintegrate are their bones and their hearts. It’s all about the 
heart when you’re a vampire - it’s your one weak spot, the one part that 
doesn't heal as fast as it’s injured." 

Whilst they deal with monsters, the books never stray too far into the fan- 
tastic. Wellington's world is our world, the real world, with vampires. This 
means that actions - even when fighting the undead - have serious con- 
sequences. And since the narrative follows Caxton's transformation from 
law enforcement officer to vampire killer to ex-cop convict, there is defi- 
nitely a police procedural element to the tales. This is even more apparent 
in 23 Hours , which is set entirely behind the towering walls of a maximum 
security prison and features a full-scale riot lockdown situation when the 
vampire and her minions lay siege on the structure. 

“Oh my god, did I do a lot of research," confesses Wellington. “And then 
I managed to get everything wrong. It’s unavoidable, but soul-crushing at the 
same time. I spent countless hours reading about police procedure. I down- 
loaded actual manuals and handbooks used by the Pennsylvania State Po- 
lice. I talked with state troopers - though not, as it turned out, state troopers 
from Pennsylvania, which was a mistake, as the PSP is unlike any other 
State Police force in America in some very important ways. For 23 Hours I 
had to learn what actually goes on inside of prisons. That was not fun. 
There's a lot of stuff that didn't make it into the book because it was too bru- 
tal. Some of the things that happen to women behind bars is venal and hor- 
rible enough that it would make my vampires look like upstanding citizens.” 

While Wellington won’t confirm how many books remain in Caxton's saga. 


he does say that a fiftli book is the works, that will pick up exactly whore 
23 Hours leaves off. As for why vampires whether they be vicious mur 
derers or misunderstood monsters have the mainstream staying power 
that they do, Wellington has a theory. "Some people want to live forever. 
Some people like to be scared try creatures that are faster and stronger 
and much less friendly than they are. Some people just really like blood. 
There's a lot going on in the vampire myth and I guess that's the answer. 
It's a myth. A good story is interesting until it's over. You don't want to go 
back and read it all over again, because 
you know how it ends. A good 
myth is different it never 
loses its power." 
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PORTRAITS f 

Peculiar People 


At least his paintings purport them to be. The New York-based 
painter's specialty is acrylic-on-board portraiture that depicts some 
very unusual subjects. Some are cyclopean, tanged and hairy, while 
others are goat-faced, demonic, bug-like or even two-headed. Some have 
little demons perched atop their craniums, while others sport rabbit ears. If 
that's not strange enough, each creature is deliberately portrayed with the 
formal dignity of a Victorian photograph, dressed in their Sunday best and 
posed in front of a drab backdrop. 

“I’ve always been fascinated with portrait paintings and 19th-century 
photography," the artist tells Rue Morgue. “My work is focused on making 
the characters in my imaginary world appear to be more grounded in real- 
ity, so I modelled these paintings after the old tintypes and cabinet cards that 
I’ve been collecting on and off for ten years. I also remember seeing a pho- 


tograph of Joseph Merrick (a.k.a. The Elephant Man) in formal attire, that 
helped plant the seed for the direction my work has taken.” 

After graduating from The Pratt Institute (Manhattan) in 1990, the classi- 
cally-trained artist switched from oils to acrylic and joined the freelance il- 
lustration market. Though he landed some interesting work, such as a cover 
for William Peter Blatty's novel I'll Tell Them I Remember You. he hated the 
business and began creating fine art pieces in 1992 in an attempt to para- 
chute into that arena. It worked. 

"I made my first black and white paintings in the mid 1990s," he recalls. 
“I created a series of drawings and paintings with a character who woke up 
one morning to discover that his head had sprouted a pair of horns. He ended 
up getting a job at a sideshow in Coney Island as the ‘Brooklyn Devil Man.’ 
I was really interested in how people so easily made quick judgments about 
others based on the way they look.” 


Cabinet Of Curiosities. 
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In 1867, Gordon Thurston Smith was born with six eyes. Like oilier children who hurl more Ilian Iwo eyes, he was 
ridiculed and leased. For most ol Ins childhood, lie hid away in his room dreaming of binocular vision. He had many 
siblings. There were 14 brolhers and sisters who all lived in the upper floors of this very large house. Gordon lived in 
Hie basement and stayed there until his six eyes became highly fashionable and his anger al the outside world had 
subsided to a level of "extreme indifference." 

By Hie time he decided to emerge from Hie cellar and experience the outside world, his brolhers and sisters had all 
grown up and married. He now had many nieces and nephews, who loved Iheir "Uncle Six Eyes." They marveled at 
his ability to move all six ol his eyes in different directions at once. They wished they had six eyes, instead of the 
“boring" single eye they each had on their shiny, bald heads . . . just like Iheir parents. 



Louie experimented with the black and white portraits and 
had a few art shows in nightclubs to get his feet wet. but he ad- 
mits he wasn't entirely happy with his output: “I thought my ear- 
lier work was too self-indulgent and modern looking,” he says. 

After ten more years of freelance illustration, Louie's affinity 
for antique portrait photography inspired him to revisit the con- 
cept, which he refined into the sepia-tone, photo-realistic por- 
traits of affluent-looking mythical monsters and human oddities 
that he's best-known for today. 

Says Louie: “The paintings evolved into these 19th century- 
type portraits because it allowed the characters I created to have 
a sense of humanity and the 'look' seemed less superficial to 
me, almost like they really could be someone's ancestors.” 

To bolster the idea that his subjects may actually have ex- 
isted, Louie often paints his creatures with blank expressions 
and rigid postures. Both were characteristics of early forms of 
tintype photography, which employed cameras with slow film 
speeds and relatively long exposure times. This meant any sud- 
den movement would cause blurring, so subjects were often fit- 
ted into body braces to hold a particular pose, giving them an 
austere and vacant appearance. 

"Part of the allure of those old photos is that there is a real 
mystery to them.” he notes. "I think the time period possessed 
a kind of innocence, in that there was so much misunderstood 
about the world. There usually wasn't much documentation 
about who the subjects were and what their lives were like, but 
since they are ‘real’ photographs, we accept them to be some 
kind of truth. Since it was more difficult to research factual in- 
formation about anything, it helps my characters seem more 
plausible.” 

To advance the illusion even further. Louie writes descriptions 
for each of his portraits (which he says can take anywhere from 
a few weeks to a few months to paint), often offering back- 
ground information on the monsters' identities and sometimes 
even their origins - some have not always been monsters. 

"I wanted to make them otherworldly, but I didn't want them 
to look like they came from a genre movie,” says Louie, “So I 
thought of many-eyed people, cyclopses, Peter Rabbit. Where 
the Wild Things Are, etc., but I wanted them to be more dimen- 
sional to fit the little universe that I've created in my journals." 

For example, there's “Uncle Six Eyes,” (see opposite page) 
who spent his life envious of his family members, whose vision 
was less democratized (they were bom with only one eye); un- 
fortunate Thomas Worth, who was cursed forever with the ap- 
pearance of the goat he kicked in anger one day; poor Amelia, 
Queen of the Sea Monkeys (top right) who, at one-inch tall, was 
the largest of her kind - her life was cut short circa 1897 when 
she was eaten by a predator who noticed her first because of 
her size; Jim “Lumpy" Phelps, the rat catcher who longed for 
more rewarding employment in the mental sciences: or The 
Choking Krampus (bottom right), who work for cheap as gar- 
deners when they're not strangling the life out of misbehaving 
children. And let’s not forget Uncle Wally, who murdered and 
cannibalized a group of lumberjacks when the high pitch of his 
shrill voice failed to protect the trees he loved so dearly. 

The series, which plays out like Edward Gorey’s Gashlycrumb 
Tinies by way of Maurice Sendak (with shades of Daumier, 
Thomas Nast and Chas Addams), now numbers in the dozens 
and is in the private collections of several celebrities, among 
them Guillermo del Toro, who owns three of the pieces. Though 
Louie counts Karl the Humanzee (who is based on his grandfa- 
ther), Young Miss Bunny. Molly Bad Hair. Edward Twitchy Jones. 
Squeaky and Martin Gibbons among his finest, like any good 
parent, Louie loves all of his children equally. 

“I’d like to think that most of my ‘monsters’ are kind, affable 
victims of circumstance." he says. “They can't help who they 
are and live their day-to-day lives as best they can. Most of them 
are ‘good,’ but there are definitely some who aren't. The Kram- 



pus characters, for example, can't help that it's their job to 
be kind of nasty.” 

To that end, it's no surprise to learn that Louie’s sympathy 
for monsters and human oddities arises from an unhealthy 
obsession with - what else? - watching horror movies as a 
child. 

“I grew up in front of the television," the artist admits. 

“When I was very young, my parents both worked and TV was 
my babysitter while they scrambled to make a living. They 
thought that by tuning to a PBS station I'd be watching chil- 
dren’s programming. The timing couldn’t have been more 
perfect and I’m thankful that the week they chose to plant me 
in front of Channel 1 3, it was broadcasting some kind of clas- 
sic/cult film fest. I saw Nosferatu , Rashomon , Freaks and M. 

I had nightmares, but I was hooked!" 

A lifelong monster lover, Louie says he's the type of person who stays to the 
end of a movie to see who made all the creatures. As such, he's become a big 
fan of film production designers and special FX artists, and recently curated a 
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show called “Monster" that featured artists hailing from those 
disciplines, including Miles Teves, Brom, Vincent DiFate. Bob 
Eggleton, Chet Zar, Jordu Schell and Donato Giancola. Louie also 
has a new 1 28-page art book simply called Curiosities (published 
by Baby Tattoo Books) that is designed to look like a Victorian 
photo album and features 60 of his portraits, with accompanying 
bios and an introduction by del Toro. It will be available at Louie’s 
show at Roq La Rue Gallery (roqlarue.com) this month in Seattle 
and online through the Baby Tattoo website in November. 

While Louie is enjoying his dream job as a monster maker, he 
admits his art, along with his creations depicted therein, is, fit- 
tingly, always evolving. 

“I’ve been doing these ‘monster portraits’ for a couple of years 
now and they are starting to get more complicated. At some point 
I'd like to paint some more epic paintings; larger scale, more fig- 
ures... I want to do a painting of a court scene with my characters arguing over Dar- 
win’s theories.” 

For more on Travis Louie visit travislouie.com. 
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BY JASON LAPEYRE 


I F YOU WANT A HORROR STORYBOOK NO 
FURTHER THAN A NIGERIAN NEWSPAPER. 

Violence, corruption, kidnappings and even vigilante death 
squads are what many of the 1 46 million residents of this West 
African country deal with on a daily basis. The nation is in the midst 
of a profound shift, trying like the rest of the continent to shake 
off centuries of colonial rule and keep a hold on some form of 
stable non-military democracy. But in the midst of all this strife, 
Nigerian entrepreneurs have managed an incredible plot twist: 
creating the third largest film industry in the world. Even more 
surprising is that many Nigerian movies, at first glance, seem to 
fall into the horror genre. 

Affectionately called “Nollywood," the Nigerian film industry gen- 
erates thousands of movies every year. Some put the estimate as 
high as 2500 annually - nobody really knows for sure because the 
market is swamped with producers and there’s no system of guilds 
or registration in place. The industry has always been a driven by en- 
trepreneurs and hustlers rather than the government, a fact reflected 
in Nollywood's near-mythological origins. 

Supposedly, in the early 1990s an electronics retailer named Ken- 
neth Nnebue had a surplus of blank videotapes that he couldn't 
move. The government had recently stopped funding television dra- 
mas, meaning Nigerians had no source of domestically produced 
dramatic programming in any of its indigenous languages. Nnebue 
speculated that customers would buy a videotape if it had a movie 
on it in their language, something they saw their own lives in and 
could relate to. So he shot Living In Bondage, a lurid and gory film in 
the Igjjo language about a group of men who get rich by sacrificing 
their wives and drinking their blood in black magic ceremonies. The 
wives’ souls haunt them, driving them insane until they beg forgive- 
ness and accept Jesus Christ into their lives. It was shot on video 
and reflected the superstitious gossip of the vast majority of poor 
Nigerians about the rich, corrupt men who ran the country. It sold 
750,000 copies. 

“My reaction on first seeing Nollywood films was one of amaze- 
ment,” says Don Lobel, documentary producer and programmer for 
Montreal's Festival du Nouveau Cinema, “an African populist cinema 
totally unlike anything we have been seeing in film festivals, and to 
hnnt funded entirely by entrepreneurs and merchants of electronics 
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who had become producers overnight.” Lobel brought 
some of the first Nollywood films to the West and the re- 
action was one of, frankly, bewilderment The films were 
technically clunky, full of strange horror imagery like 
witches and gore, and suffused with Pentecostal Chris- 
tian ideology. 

Fifteen years after Living In Bondage appeared, it’s 
clear that the film became the template for the Nolly- 
wood system. Switching to English dialogue (rather than 
subtitled Igbo, Hausa or Yoruba, Nigeria’s three indige- 
nous languages) has led to explosive growth, budget 
not withstanding. A typical Nigerian production makes 
a Western indie flick look decadent. First, it’s shot on 
video in less than a week for between $1 7,000 and 
$23,000. Then it’s edited fast, to get the DVD on the 
street fast, where it sells for $2. A moderately success- 
ful video will sell 50,000 copies, and blockbusters move 
half a million. You do the math. 

A typical Nollywood movie’s economic life from start 
to finish is about three months. The distributee clock 
huge profits, which they turn around and put into more 
movies. Every week there are 30 new titles released to 
street vendors and rental stores. And that’s just in Nige- 
ria. The movies also make thejr way across the planet 
_ to the Nigerian diaspora, winding up in Nigerian-owned 
video stores in every major urban centre, as well as on- 
line rental sites, such as izognmovies.com and vinam- 
movies.com, where thousands of productions can be 
watched for a dollar or two each. 

The current reigning champ among prolific directors 
is Chico Erijo, who claims he’s made 80 movies in the 
last eight years and can complete principal photography 
on any movie in three days. Memo to Roger Corman: 
step up your game if you want to roll with the Nigerians. 

“With the state of the Nigerian economy not being 
able to sustain big-budget productions on celluloid 
in the late 1980s, it was inevitable that the industry 
was going to rggjyent itself,” explains Steve Ay- 
orinde, film critic aid editor of the Nigerian newspa- 
per The Punch^t f the way the industry has 
developed. But he’s not impressed with what’s 
emerged, adding, “Many of the Nollywood films are 
didactic in nature. . . [and] the majority of them fail on 
a technical level." 

It’s true. “Amateurish” would be a generous de- 
scription of most of the movies, from cinematogra- 
phy to sound. The scripts are cookie cutter, quickly 
churned out in one of half-a-dozen generic moulds. 
A typical storyline would see one-dimensional an- 
gelic characters battle with one-dimensional evil 
crime bosses or witches, in End of the Wicked, Satan 
kidnaps the souls of children and orders them to tor- 
ment their parents. Director Helen Ukpabio, also a 
minister, appears in the finale as a pastor who res- 
cues the children and banishes the witches back to 
hell. Special effects are also primitive; in Mama, I 
Will Die For You, a disembodied forearm floats 
around the frame zapping characters with lightning 
bolts; in Six Demons, a cat roars like a lion in slow- 
motion to show that it’s been possessed by witch- 
craft. 

Despite these shortcomings, Nollywood is far and 
away more popular yyrth its audience than Western, big- 
budget fare. It seems baffling, but Lobel suggests that 
the films are so popular because Nigerian audiences 
relate to them differently than (Western audiences do to 
Hollywood films, and elements such as technical ex- 
cellence, and authorial voice simply don’t register the 
same way in African culture. 
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Lo-Fi And D.l. K; Examples of the Nollywood homemade horror aesthetic. 


“I think that the quest to identify interesting Nolly- 
wood films and/or directors is an approach derived from 
Western models," Lobel argues. “There i&a cultural ap- 
paratus in the West which values individuality and 
uniqueness above t all, which is very different from 
African values and/or culture.” 
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Lobel believes that Nollywood is closer to a traditional 
oral culture, where myths have thousands of different, 
sometimes redundant forms and individual “writers” or 
sources don’t exist. "Nollywood is a mythic universe 
which functions like a cultural wallpaper," he says. 

If Nollywood is cultural wallpaper, then that wallpaper 
is covered floor to ceiling with bloody images of Christ 


on the cross. Beginning in the 1970s, Pentecostal Chris- 
tianity started to take root in Nigerian universities, prob- 
ably as a reaction to the political and cultural despair 
the country was experiencing at the time. These small 
groups spread like wildfire through the southern half of 
the country and its most populous city, Lagos. Today, 
Jesus worship dominates public life, including Nolly- 
wood movies. Huge, wealthy ministries have their own 
film production units, including Ukpabio’s Liberty Films, 
from which they rail from the pulpit about the evils of 
witches and witchcraft. 

End of the Wicked begins with a child messenger of 
Satan gathering the souls of innocent children. He takes 
them to hell, where he reveals his true appearance - 
he’s coveted in horrible scars and gore - and he and 
Satan initiate the children into their army of underage 
witches. They instruct the children to steal from their 
parents and torment them: “I invoke upon you the 
spirit of stubbornness, stealing, lack of interest in 
school, waywardness, bad company and power of de- 
struction!” yells Satan's apprentice. Later in the film, 
a woman cuts out her daughter’s womb and takes it 
to Satan as a trophy. 

Why would such a Christ-obsessed culture chum out 
so many violent horror movies? If you ask Samir Hallal, 
director of the upcoming National Rim Board docu- •' 
mentary Nollywood Babylon, these releases aren’t re- 
ally horror movies at all. 

“They call it the ‘voodoo-horror story' - now whether 
or not it fits in with our concept of horror is definitely 
debatable,” argues Hallal “They definitely incorporate 
elements of gore, especially Helen Ukpabio’s movies. 
Her movies are quite graphic, quite gory; they often fea- 
ture visceral depictions of witchcraft ceremonies and . 
exorcisms. But calling it a horror movie from a Western 
k perspective is not accurate. " ' , < . ;J . /■ j$ 

Hallal suggests instead that th& “genres” of Nolly- 
wood reflect the various issues that Nigerians d|al with . 
in their day-to-day lives. Tl 






craft and cannibalism. In January 2009', two men were 
surrounded by an angry mob and stoned to death in the 
Nigerian state of Benue. When police investigated, they 
were told that the pair had killed a twenty-year-old man, 
cut out his heart, and stolen his motorcycle. They had ap- 
parently taken the heart to a doctor for use in a ritual cer- 
emony, where the human body part would be mixed with 
other ingredients to make a good-luck charm that would 
protect the wearer and even make him rich. Disturbingly, 
this wasn't an isolated event carried out by psychopaths. 
Ritual killings are a well -documented problem throughout 
Nigeria, appearing frequently in the news. 

The most infamous of these was the 1 996 Otokoto inci- 
dent, in which Chief Vincent Duru, a.k.a. Otokoto, was ar- 
rested for heading a syndicate that killed and sold the body 
parts of travellers who were guests in his hotel. Govern- 
ment officials describe ritual killings as the work of native 
doctors who practice traditional methods of making 
charms, although sometimes the killings are done as an act 
of intimidation during local elections or to maintain control 
in human trafficking operations. Some superstitious and 
poverty-stricken Nigerians have come to believe that the 
individuals who have risen to power and wealth around 
them must have had some sort of magical assistance. 
Whether out of ambition or desperation, many of these peo- 
ple turn to murder in order to obtain the body parts needed 
to make a little luck of their own. 

Just months after the Otokoto incident, a wave of Nolly- 
wood movies about ritual killings was released and found 
a huge, blood-hungry audience. One of them, 1 997's Blood 
Money ; tells the story of a hard-working accountant duped 
out of millions of dollars of his employer’s cash by a con 
man. Desperate to clear his name, he takes the advice of an 
old schoolmate and begins killing people to get their body 
parts and make a charm that will magically return the 
money. That doesn't work out so well, but fortunately he 
has Jesus to turn to and ask forgiveness. The movie was a 
smash and Blood Money 2 fol lowed a few months later. The 
same year, Rituals, about a cult leader who gains political 
power through human sacrifice, brought even more blood 
and gore to the table and was another megahit, selling hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies. Dozens of other entries, in- 
cluding Blood Billionaires, Suspicious Money and the 
brilliantly titled Desperate Billionaires have made this an 
authentic subgenre in Nollywood. 

“It’s possible that a news story can actually get turned 
around into a movie within a month," says Hallal. “It’s on the 
news, it’s being talked about in the culture, so they go down 
and film some movie about it. a couple weeks later it’s in 
the market. That’s an amazing kind of contribution, a dif- 
ferent sort of storytelling, to actually turn it around while 
people are still talking about it.” 

This ongoing conversation between filmmakers and 
audiences hit a fever pitch after the cannibal Clifford Orji 
was arrested in February of 1999. Orji was a mentally 
unbalanced man living under a bridge in Lagos. When 
police raided his makeshift home, they found human 
body parts that he and an accomplice had been both 
eating and selling for rituals. Orji confessed to killing and 
eating as many as 100 people, and Nigerians across the 
entire country were horrified and fascinated by the story. 

Almost immediately I Hate My Village ms released, with 
a cover showing two actors heartily biting into chunks of 
raw meat. The story concerns a village in southern Nigeria 
run by cannibals and the woman who longs to break free of 
the terrible tradition. For 90 minutes, unsuspecting Nigeri- 
ans accidentally stumble upon the village and are killed and 
eaten. Occasionally they are also turned into animals by 
witchcraft. Interestingly, / Hate My Village begins with an 



introduction showing a family buying a copy of the movie 
and bringing it home to watch. Noticing the “Restricted" 
tag on the package, the father orders his seventeen-year- 
old daughter to leave the room while he and his wife watch 
it. The girl reluctantly obeys (and actually gives the movie’s 
best performance when she throws a tantrum about it) and 
the “movie" begins. When it ends, the mother drops the 
remote in horror, awestruck by what she’s just seen. The 
father crosses the room to comfort her, telling her that it’s 
better to be aware of the problem than live in ignorance. 
“That’s why films are there," he says, “to help us know the 
unknown.” He calls his daughter into the room and they all 
kneel and say a prayer to Jesus for the victims of canni- 
balism. 

Proving how invested in the supernatural Nigerian 
filmmakers are, on January 29, 2005, prolific Nollywood 
director Teco Benson put out the following press release: 


Award wining director Teco Benson has declared 
that Nigeria and the world is full of demons of differ- 
ent sizes and power. He made this statement recently 
in his TFP Global network office at the heels of the re- 
lease of his latest movie, Six Demons. The very busy 
director who is also on location packaging other hor- 
ror movies says that all these demons are there to un- 
leash terror on unsuspecting humanity and warned 
everyone to beware of the demons, [sic] 


Witchcraft plays into Nigerian anxieties about modern 
vs. traditional life, abuse of power and the disparity be- 
tween rich and poor. But the very potency of witchcraft 
as a storytelling tool has led to Nigerian horror films in- 
citing hysteria in real life. Films such as End of the 
Wicked are notorious for pushing the idea that witchps 
have infiltrated Nigerian society, particularly in the “spir- 
itually vulnerable,” such as women and children, and 
must be rooted out by the power of Jesus. 

In 2008, UK's Channel 4 aired a program called Sav- 
ing Africa's Witch Children, which made the case that 
pastors like Ukpabio were fuelling hate crimes against 
children in Nigeria. Nollywood movies, the program ar- 
gued, help convince adults that their children might be 
possessed by witches and responsible for droughts, 
famine and general bad luck. As a result, children are 
being abandoned, tortured, starved and murdered in an 
attempt to end the “curse." Other films, including 666 
and Demo'na, tell similar stories, putting audiences in 
the position of having to choose between witchcraft and 
Jesus. It may be heavy-handed, but it's working. On her 
website, Ukpabio lists 78 churches and 50,000 follow- 
ers as part of her ministry. 

In the West, horror tends to show us the fantastic, the 
inconceivable - even monsters that exist (e.g. serial 
killers) are still beyond our daily experience. In Nigeria, 
audiences have a different relationship with horror, one 
that Lobel would argue is much closer to their experi- 
ence. The monsters are more immediate, and more spe- 
cific to their lives. So no, Nollywood’s horror movies are 
not the same as Western horror movies. They are much, 
much more frightening. 

He sums it up: “When you ask people in Lagos ’Why 
are you watching these, movies? Why aren’t you watch- 
ing Hollywood movies?' they say 'Those movies are fake. 
Our movies are real.”'® 


Note: The easiest way to see examples of Nollywood 
filmmaking is to watch the trailers on YouTube. Six 
Demons, 666 and End of the Wicked are available, along 
with hundreds of others. 
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I* Writers workshop of Horror. 16 pop»hr 

,e„ re authors share the seorets of therr soocess. 


by Monica S» K^uebler 



H orror fans are a frightfully creative Lunch. 

If you need evidence, just consider how many genre au- 
thors and filmmakers also declare themselves diehard hor- 
ror devotees, or take a moment to scan the small army of fan films 
available on YouTube. But how exactly does one make the leap from 
fevered fan to creator? Well, if your dreams lie in penning petrify- 
ing fiction, you can start by acquiring a copy of the Writers Work- 
shop of Horror, a stellar road map for aspiring wordsmiths of all 
skill levels. 

The book is the brainchild of Michael Knost, who is best known 
in horror circles as the editor of the spooky Legends of the Moun- 
tain State anthologies but also has an extensive history working in 
non-genre non-fiction. Writers Workshop of Horror ( out this month 
from Woodland Press) was a project that Knost dreamed of em- 
barking on for years. 

"I thought it would be neat to have the industry’s best [writers] giv- 
ing advice on craft elements they seem to excel in," he explains. “I 
wanted to invite specific writers and editors to contribute something 
on a subject chosen for them. I know that sounds restrictive, but I 
wanted to see what Gary Braunbeck had to say about adding emo- 
tionalism to stories because he has a knack for bringing the big guns 
when it comes to emotion in his stories. I looked at subjects I wanted 
to cover and invited the ideal person to show us how they do it." 

The book’s contributor list reads like a who's who of modern 
horror literature, including such best-selling and award-winning 
authors as Ramsey Campbell ( RM#61 ), Joe R. Lansdale (RM#35), 
Brian Keene (RMH76) Tom Piccirilli (RM#46), Jonathan Maberry 
(RM#82), Thomas F. Monteleone (Fearful Symmetries ), Scott 
Nicholson ( The Harvest) and Elizabeth Massie (The Fear Report), 
to name but a few. The topics covered within are as diverse as 
the talent Knost harnessed for the project, though it is worth not- 
ing that Writers Workshop of Horror is, as the title suggests, 
strictly about writing. 




“It focuses solely on the craft of writing horror and dark fiction,” affirms 
Knost. “You won’t find anything about marketing, agent advice or anything 
else outside the craft toolbox. And it deals with these subjects under the 
unique spotlight of dark fiction - giving us genre-specific advice." 

And that advice is both expansive and immersive. Massie discusses the 
art of writing an effective opening; Nicholson deconstructs the various 
P.O.V.s an author can use, including their inherent strengths and weak- 
nesses; Rick Hautala attempts to make sense of the heady concepts of tone, 
style and voice; Maberry offers a lesson in penning believable fight scenes 
involving monsters, and horror-comedy mainstay Jeff Strand explains how 
one can add humour to horror. 

Occasionally the essayists even tread into more personal territory, as is the 
case with Robert N. Lee’s entry “How Stephen King’s Writing Advice Broke 
My Heart and Smashed My Dreams." In this cautionary piece, Lee describes 
how his pursuit of a publishing career was temporarily derailed because he 
tried to follow some of King's writing advice from a 1983 issue of Playboy 
a little too strictly. In the article, King stated that he wrote eight hours a day, 
every day, with the exception of Christmas, his birthday and the Fourth of 
July. Years later, he admitted this was untrue and that he’d been using a lot 
of cocaine at the time. 

More rumour debunking comes in the form of Jack M. Haringa’s "The Ag- 
notology of Horror; or, Lies the Internet Told You,” where light is shed on 
popular myths such as “grammar is the editor’s job” and “there really aren’t 
any rules to what makes a good story.” But even more rewarding is Brian 
Yount's entry “Banging Our Heads on Padded Walls! Ten Submission Flaws 
That Drive Editors Nuts,” which includes a handy checklist that every writer 
should review before sending a story out for potential publication. 

If the topics within seem completist, it is because Knost was particularly 
well-suited for the task of selecting which areas of the craft should be cov- 
ered in the 28-chapter tome. As an editor himself, he is deeply familiar with 
the sorts of the mistakes budding authors tend to make. 

“Starting the story in the wrong place," he notes, listing the most common 
errors, all of which are addressed in the book. "Telling instead of showing. 
Head-hopping point of view. Poor dialogue. No story. Grammar and spelling 
issues. Also ending with, '. . .and he realized it was all just a dream.’” 

But Knost admits, even as a working professional, he himself gleaned 
some new knowledge from the essays. 

“I learned something from just about every piece,” he confesses, “but 
something that sticks in my mind most are the nifty tips [author and writ- 
ing instructor] Mort Castle offered on blending history with fiction.” 

Of course, as with any collection of advice from different sources, there 
are moments where the contributors’ opinions contrast and even contradict 
each other. This isn’t exactly surprising considering the disparate voices and 
styles represented within, not to mention the fact that every writer creates 
in his or her own unique manner, ultimately utilizing whatever tools and 
methodologies work best for them. Knost was largely unconcerned with 
these discrepancies, as Writers Workshop merely seeks to present its read- 
ers with a toolbox, rather than a definite how-to guide. 

When asked about the best and worst writing advice that he has received 
personally, Knost doesn’t hesitate to pipe up: “The best advice was proba- 
bly to set aside an allotted amount of time every day for writing and stick- 
ing to it. The worst advice I ever received was to allow my friends and family 
to read my work so they could critique it. My friends and family are not read- 
ers - much less writers - and do not have a clue what it takes to produce 
good fiction.” 

While the contents of Writers Workshop ofWo/rorprimarilylocus on use- 
ful techniques for novel and short story writing - presented as easily di- 
gestible, thought-provoking and sometimes humorous essays - there are 
some notable exceptions that break the format. Among them, four chapters 
that feature Q&A-style interviews, in which Gary Frank speaks to F. Paul 


"Writers Workshop 
of Horror Je&ls with 
these subjects im<ler 
the urvi<jue spotlight of 
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genre- specific advice.'* 
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Wilson about writing series, Lucy A. Snyder picks the brain of Clive Barker, 

Tim Deal converses with Piccirilli and Knost questions Campbell about his 
career, influence and legacy. There are also essays on “cross reading” (a.k.a. 
bettering your craft by reading non-genre fiction) from Lansdale and screen- 
writing, courtesy of Stoker Award-winner Lisa Morton. 

“I believe the average writer is diverse in his or her writing interest,” says 
Knost. “I think [he or she may] want to write short stories, novels, and maybe 
even dabble in a screenplay eventually. And since each of these mediums 
is very different, I thought it would be advantageous to throw the spotlight 
around, allowing the readers to familiarize themselves with the varying tech- 
niques.” 

The one area that Knost regrets not being able to explore in the book 
is the topic of self-editing, but the author he had pegged for that partic- 
ular chapter was unavailable within the publisher's tight time constraints. 

He had also hoped to reprint a previously published essay by Stephen 
King, but according to Knost that “just didn’t happen.” Still, he's confident 
that his book achieves exactly what he set out 
to do with it. * 

“It doesn’t matter if you are a 
beginner or a seasoned pro, 

Writers Workshop of Hor- . V 

ror offers something for * ^ ^ 

everyone,” he states. * • | 

“This is not just for ^ * 

horror writers ei- ^ 


ther - regardless 
of genre, the ad- ^ ? 

vice in this book 
will add to any 
writer’s craft tool- 
box.” $ f 
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FILM + DVD + REISSUES 


‘ • LOTS LOOKING GLASS 

SURVEILLANCE 

Starring Bill Pullman, Julia Ormond and French Stewart 
Directed by Jennifer Lynch 
Written by Kent Harper and Jennifer Lynch 
Magnet Releasing 

Caution: though touted as horror, Surveillance 
gives off a standard cop-thriller vibe, complete with 
suited-up FBI agents Sam and Eliz- 
# abeth, played by Bill Pullman and 
Julia Ormond. So then, does Jen- 
nifer Lynch's first feature in fifteen 
years following Boxing Helena qual- 
ify as “horror” solely by dint of a 
couple of intensely violent scenes 
and a creepy tone a la her dad's TV 
opus Twin Peakd? 

The answer is yes, it’s psycholog- 
ical horror. And it should be noted 
that it’s much easier to go the “psy- 
chological thriller” or “full-on hor- 
ror” route than to attempt what Lynch and her 
co-writer, actor Kent Harper, do here by exploring 
the minds and actions of the truly twisted. 

The plot sees Sam and Elizabeth assisting local 
police, led by Captain Billings (an effective Michael 
Ironside), as they puzzle out a chain of fatal inci- 
dents along a deserted stretch of highway. Soon 


our heroes are watching a series of remote inter- 
views (hence the title) of the surviving, yet unreli- 
able, witnesses. One of those whose flashbacks 
we see is Jack (writer Kent Harper), half of a pair 
of crazed, sadistic cops (his partner played bril- 
liantly by French Stewart). 

We start to wonder who’s really “keeping an eye” 
on things. Is it the always-menacing Billings? Is it 
a little girl whose innocence can't hide the fact that 
she doesn't miss a thing? Or do we put our hopes 
in the FBI as representing a higher 
moral authority? With the entire film, 
then, presented as meta-footage that 
we’re forced to scrutinize, our sense 
of faith - in good and evil, in genre 
expectations - rapidly dissolves. 

The trailer proclaims “Welcome to 
a vicious world,” and, not surprisingly, 
Surveillance features intensely vio- 
lent scenes along with its pervasively 
creepy tone and disturbing, well, 
Lynchian imagery (i.e. the freaky 
mask that one character dons). 

However, the ultimate source of horror is ar- 
guably the narrative structure itself, which effec- 
tively plays games with the viewer. The main 
problem with this approach is that it invites so 
much suspicion that many will see the film’s major 
twist in advance. Regardless, in the end, Surveil- 
lances unique approach actually turns the mys- 



tery genre upside down and shakes it hard, break- 
ing bones. 

PETER GUTIERREZ 

EMOCALYPSE 


HORSEMEN 

Starring Dennis Quaid, Ziyi Zhang and Lou Taylor Pucci 
Directed by Jonas Akeriund 
Written by David Callaham 
Maple 

Pestilence, War, Famine, 

Death - these are the Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse. 

But wait... Who’s that other 
Horseman, the one lagging 
behind on the horizon? He’s 
got dyed-black bangs, a My 
Chemical Romance T-shirt on 
and a Hot Topic sticker on the side of his steed. Oh 
no, it’s Angst: the Horseman of the Emocalypse! 

That sad bastard seems to have stomped and 
pouted his way through Horsemen. The confused 
serial killer/conspiracy/sort-of apocalypse thriller 
is dark 'n' stylish but suffers an identity crisis. It’s 
also a disjointed mix of elements from Se7en, Saw 
and Suicide Club that culminates in a hopelessly 1 
lame ending about the horrors of teen angst. 

Horsemen stars Dennis Quaid as widowed cop 
Aidan Breslin, who’s struggling to raise two boys 
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(including the mopey older one, played by Lou Tay- 
lor Pucci) while being thrust into investigating a se- 
ries of murders involving torture devices, body parts 
and cryptic biblical messages relating to the Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse. The over-plotted nar- 
rative sees Aidan uncovering a conspiracy in which 
an internet-based group is carrying out themed re- 
venge killings that might usher in the End of 
Days... I think. The film is quite taxing on the part 
of one’s brain that tolerates crummy plotlines. 

Quaid is decent as the frazzled cop with a frac- 
tured home life, but small parts for Peter Stormare 
(the devil in Constantin e) as a sexual predator, and 
Ziyi Zhang (Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon, Hero) 
as an abused girl who isn’t what she seems, are 
utterly wasted. But a lot things are out of place in 
this film; the Saw-style gizmos, for example, seem 
like an afterthought to appeal to the torture porn 
crowd. They make for some titillating imagery and 
a great trailer but little else. 

It's tempting to pin the blame on director 
Jonas Akerlund, whose resume mostly consists 
of music videos, and writer David Callaham 
(Doom and the upcoming Poe adaptation Tell- 
Tale), but this one feels like destruction by com- 
mittee - i.e. studio meddling - because there are 
just so many terrible ideas shoehorned into it. 
The climax, which could be ripped right out of 
your standard whiny, woe-is-me emo music vid, 
is so bad it’ll make you wanna grab a razor blade 
and go to town. 

DAVE ALEXANDER 

WMNER DOES DISNEY 

THE CELL 2 

Starring Tessie Santiago, Chris Bruno and Frank Whaley 
Directed by Tim iacofano 

Written by Alex Barder, Rob Rinow and Lawrence Silverstein 
Warner 


It looks like the future of horror is 
being partially guided by lessons 
learned from the House of Mouse. 

Just like Disney made bank producing 
bad, cheap direct-to-video sequels to 
theatrical hits such as The Lion King, 

Lilo & Stitch and The Little Mermaid, 

Warner has started putting out bad 
and cheap sequels to its profitable 
genre titles. First up was last year’s 
Lost Boys: The Tribe, a straight-to-DVD abortion 
that replaced The Lost Boyd wit and energy with 
gore and crudity. Next up is The Cell 2, an in-name- 
only sequel to director Tarsem Singh’s flawed but 
never boring original. 

Relative unknown Tessie Santiago stars as Maya 
Castaneda, an escaped victim of The Cusp, a serial 
killer who murders then revives his female victims 
multiple times before tearing out their hearts. In a 
bit of specious exposition, we’re told that all those 
endorphins that flooded Maya's brain each time she 
died unlocked dormant psychic abilities. Now she 
can both track memories of The Cusp’s victifns and 
see into the killer’s mind. With the bodies piling up, 


the FBI calls Maya in to help them find the latest 
victim before they have to bury another mutilated 
girl. 

There’s more plot, but let’s get to the autopsy be- 
cause this thing is DOA. Clues to the origin of The 
Cell 2 lie in the DVD’s behind-the-scenes featurette, 
where one of the producers refers to the film as 
The Cusp before correcting himself. Could The Cell 
2 actually be the product of an original script re- 
worked to take advantage of a recognizable title, in 
much the same way that an original Darren Lynn 
Bousman script became Saw If? Hmm. . . 

Certainly The Cell 2 could have been released as 
The Cusp with no one being tempted to think about 
Jennifer Lopez’s strangest movie. As revealed in 
that same damning featurette, The Cell 2 was shot 
in eighteen days on a tiny budget, and it looks like 
it. Whereas The Cell had a visionary director (Singh), 
an imposing villain portrayed by a great 
actor (Carl Stargher, played by Vincent 
D'Onofrio) and amazing production values, 
The Cell 2 was directed by a TV guy (Tim 
Iacofano: 24, Supernatural ), and boasts a 
whiny killer (pipsqueak Frank Whaley) and 
cheesy CGI. 

With allegedly great (and original) 
Warner horror titles such as Trick 'R Treat 
coming straight to DVD in time for Hal- 
loween, here's hoping that the house that 
Bugs Bunny built will stop making Mickey Mouse 
horror sequels no one asked for. 

SEAN PLUMMER 


WHERE ART THOU! 
PUMPKINHEAD? 


CARNIVOROUS 

Starring DMX, Wes Brown and Lauren Fain 
Directed by Amir Valinia 
Written by Evan Scott 
Bamhoitz Entertainment 

This ain’t Pumpkinhead- it’s really important to 
establish that right off the bat. Oh sure, Carnivo- 


rous (a.k.a. Lockjaw: Rise of the Kulev Serpent) 
concerns an honest, hardworkin’, God-fearin', 
rural-dwellin’ Southerner (Louis Herthum) who 
conjures up a mythical monster to wreak 
vengeance on reckless city folk after they run down 
someone near and dear to him. Sure, he lives to 
regret this rash decision when said critter starts 
wasting the righteous and the wicked alike, but it 
ain’t Pumpkinhead. It ain’t even Anaconda, the 
other film from which it, er, 
borrows from rather heav- 
ily, and that’s even sadder. 

The monster in question 
is a giant snake-body/alli- 
gator-head thingie, which 
admittedly seems like a 
cool idea, but some CGI 
monsters are better left, 
urn, un-CGI’d. Honestly, 
people, this bogus beast 
makes even the most lack- 
lustre efforts from The Asylum and the Sci-Fi Chan- 
nel look like George Lucas’ highlight reel. 

According to legend, the beast can be sum- 
moned by drawing pictures of it with a magic 
voodoo pencil, which the bereaved bubba just hap- 
pens to have had in his possession since childhood. 
(He swiped it from a local voodoo dude.) The ob- 
jects of the sad-sack serpent’s wrath are a bunch 
of annoying, horror movie teenager stereotypes 
who give annoying horror movie teenager stereo- 
types a bad name. We don’t actually get to see 
much of the titular monster until the last twenty 
minutes of the movie, but we’re told in painful ex- 
pository dialogue that it’s basically indestructible 
until the guilty are punished, although apparently 
the sole exception to that rule is DMX, who's aided 
by his penile compensation device - sorry, I meant 
rocket launcher. 

That brings us to “star” and executive producer 
Earl Simmons, a.k.a. DMX, who after this may well 
change his moniker to WTF. Homeslice really, re- 
ally needs to be more selective about future vanity 
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projects - 1 mean honestly, his name’s actually above the 
title here even though he didn’t write or direct the film, 
so we can only assume he was pretty eager to accept re- 
sponsibility one way or another. His actual screen time is 
minimal, as befits his thespian capabilities, which may 
just leave you hankering for Ice Cube doing King Lear. 

JOHN W. BOWEN 

JUST .MISSED rHE BLOOD BOAT 
BLOOD TIES: SEASON ONE 

Starring Christina Cox, Kyle Schmid and Dylan Neal 
Directed by Allan Kroeker, James Dunnison, James Head, et al. 
Written by Peter Mohan, Mark Leiren- Young, Dennis Heaton, et ai. 
Conveyor Canada 

Timing is everything. If Canadian supernatural crime 
series Blood Ties had debuted just a couple years later 
- after the success of Twilight and HBO’s True Blood- it 
would probably still be on the air. That’s not to say the 
show is pure TV gold, as it sadly suffers from many of the 
pitfalls prone to Canadian productions, including bad 
lighting, a budget that can’t sustain the necessary spe- 
cial effects, a couple of cliche characters and the occa- 
sional misfire in the scripts. Yet, there’s also a distinct 
diamond-in-the-rough quality about it. 

Based on a series of novels by Canadian author Tanya 
Huff ( Blood Price, Blood Trail}, the show revolves around 
P.l. Vicki Nelson (Christina Cox), who during a murder in- 
vestigation, discovers that all manner of supernatural 
beasties wander the streets of T.O., including vampires 
and demons. So she teams up with a centuries-old 
bloodsucker named Henry 
Fitzroy (Kyle Schmid) in order to 
put an end to the deaths. 

It’s this supernatural crime- 
solving partnership that forms 
the backbone of the series. The 
unusual pairing is further com- 
plicated by Detective Mike Cel- 
luci, Vicki’s ex-partner and 
ex-lover. Celluci (Dylan Neal) 
doesn’t believe in monsters, and when eventually faced 
with hard evidence, he doesn’t like it one bit. What's 
more, he likes Henry even less - at one point even hand- 
ing him over to a vampire-slaying inquisitor. Despite their 
intense interpersonal issues, the unlikely trio must com- 
bine forces to catch the baddies - human or otherwise. 

Blood Ties bears a number of similarities to The X- 
Files and Supernatural, it boasts an over-arcing story- 
line, as well as the usual monster/crime-of-the-week 
type fare, but with buckets more sexual tension. Season 
one’s plot lines feature clever takes on voodoo zombies, 
telekinesis, the Windigo, an undead fight club, murder 
from beyond the grave and even Medusa. The best eps 
are typically the ones that rely the least on the (shoddy) 
CGI effects. 

Blood Ties was cancelled after 22 episodes (two sea- 
sons), wrapping its run on January 8, 2008 - mere 
months before vampires were back in the mainstream 
consciousness big-time. Perhaps this makes it an ideal 
candidate for a much-deserved, bigger-budgeted resur- 
rection. Regardless, though, Toronto is cooler with mon- 
sters. 

MONICA S. KUEBLER 


TED NUGENT WOULD BE PROUD 


THE SAW IS FAMiLYf 


CHAINSAW SALLY 

Shock-O-Rama Cinema 

Though it's cumbersome, smoky and noisy, nothing says “fuck you, asshole" quite 
like plowing 36 inches of motorized razors into some douchebag’s gut. Just ask 
Sally, who as a child saw her dying father (Texas Chainsaw Massacre's Gunnar 
Hansen) cut up three lunatics who attacked and killed her mother. Fifteen years 
later, Sally and her transvestite brother Ruby are living alone in a rundown farmhouse 
where they capture and torture anyone who crosses their path. Sally even has a job 
at the local library where she turns her beloved chainsaw on anyone who doesn’t 
return a book on time. Highlights include a groovy rockabilly soundtrack, newcomer April Monique Buril 
as the titular Sally, a cool cameo by Herschell Gordon Lewis and enough severed limbs to make Leather- 
face jealous. 

BODY COUNT: 13 

ACTUALLY KILLED WITH A CHAINSAW: 7 


W. 40 UNfMACARIll 


LAST CHANCE LANCE 


PLUG HE BACK IN. PLEASE! 

DRILLER 

Viewfinder Entertainment 

Though it rose to prominence in films such as 1 978’s The Toolbox Murders and 
Abel Ferrara's 1 979 classic The Driller Killer, the power drill is one of the lesser 
killing tools to grace the silver screen, probably due to its limited range and use- 
lessness against a running target. Enter Driller, in which an alien spacecraft 
abducts a lonely redneck and genetically modifies him into an unstoppable, drill- 
wielding killing machine. Though it features a few too many slasher movie stereo- 
types (i.e. homy college students camped out in the woods and a couple of hillbilly 
rapists), it’s loaded with terrific gore effects and good performances from B-movie favourites Jed Rowen 
( Zombie Farm) and Eric Spudic (The (JndertoW). Now, where did I put that extension cord? 

BODY COUNT: 16 

ACTUALLY KILLED WITH A DRILL: 10 


DIVINE INTERVENTION 

Brain Damage Films 

The crossbow is one of the most underused, underappreciated killing tools in the 
slasher arsenal. Though bulky and somewhat difficult to reload, it’s also very power- 
ful, silent and works great at long distances. And it just so happens to be the weapon 
of choice in this sick little flick about a religious nut-job who's stalking a group of pot- 
smoking, skinny-dipping twentysomethings in his misguided effort to cleanse the 
world of sinners - in the process comparing them to Survivor contestants. With de- 
cent performances from a cast of mostly unknowns, Divine Intervention is an enter- 
taining low-budget outing that straddles the line between slasher film and dark comedy. Now, if only my 
prayers would be answered and someone would make a movie about a nun with a flame-thrower! 

BODY COUNT: 12 

ACTUALLY KILLED WITH A CROSSBOW: 7 


\ Divine 

V INTERVENTION 







Starring: Kang-ho Song, Ok-vin Kim and Hae-sook Kim 
Directed by Chan-wook Park 
Written by Chan-wook Park and Seo-Gyeong Jeong 
Focus Features 

If there was a Kinsey scale of vampire movies - and there really ought to be - 
Chan-wook Park's Thirst would fall somewhere between Abel Ferrara’s The Ad- 
diction and Let the Right One In, diametrically opposed to Nosferatu and Dracula. 
In other words, the film takes an allegorical approach to the vampire; there are no 
capes, no fangs and no children of the night making beautiful music to be found 
here. 

Kan-ho Song is Sang-hyeon, a selfless priest who spends his days and nights 
attending sick beds and giving Last Rites at a local hospital. His altruism leads to 
volunteering for an experimental vaccine test, but the virus takes hold and a trans- 
fusion is required to save his life. It works, but the blood 
is tainted, transforming the priest into a vampire. 

While Park holds on to a few genre conventions - sun- 
light, for example, is still a no-no - it’s Sang-hyeon’s per- 
sonality that undergoes the true change. Suddenly 
gripped by an unquenchable thirst for blood and sex, the 
priest finds himself at odds with his formerly peaceful ex- 
istence. 

Heavily informed by French writer Emile Zola's 1867 
love-and-madness-themed novel Therese Raquin, Thirst 
will surprise fans of Park’s Oldboy with its restraint. Sure, 
there are the requisite flashes of violence and sex, and 
no shortage of blood, but it feels more tacked-on. What is 
organic, however, is the way the film looks. Thirst is breathtakingly beautiful. The 
frame is often full of colours, both rich and muted, wide vistas and narrow corri- 
dors, and light and dark are used to maximum effect here. 

As gorgeous and intriguing as the film is, unfortunately the narrative feels dis- 
jointed, with tonal shifts from act to act that create a bit of an identity crisis. What 
begins as a quiet meditation on religion and violence devolves into a somewhat 
broad - if bloody - comedy, rendering Thirst difficult to categorize. And at 133- 
minutes-long, it’s a bit of a slog to get through. In the end, there's not much sub- 
stance under the pretty surface, but the experience burns brightly like a vampire 
in the sun. 


Starring Gianna Jun, Allison Miller, Koyuki and Liam Cunningham 
Directed by Chris Nahon 
Written by Chris Chow 
Samuel Goldwyn Rims 

Based on the 2000 award-winning anime of the same name, Blood tells 
the tale of Saya (Jeon Ji-hyun, now known as Gianna Jun), a 400-year-old 
halfling on a centuries-long quest to avenge the death of her father at the 
hands of Onigen, the leader of the vampire faction. Though the film jumps 
back and forth through time as we come to know our heroine, it largely takes 
place in 1 966 at a US Army base in Japan. Saya dons a schoolgirl outfit and 
befriends the general’s daughter, Alice (Allison Miller), but her true identity is 
revealed when vampires infiltrate the high school. 

The formula - vampires vs. the katana-wielding slayer - should be a win- 
ning one, particularly when you don’t expect much beyond some adrenaline- 
pumping eye candy. At times, director Chris Nahon 
and action director Cory Yuen deliver, rendering the 
battles as visual feasts. The action moves from sepia- 
toned forests to neon back alleys reminiscent of 
Blade Runner, while Saya cuts through her enemies, 
leaving geysers of computer-generated blood gush- 
ing everywhere. 

Yeah, CGI blood. While it can’t compare to good old- 
fashioned Karo syrup and red dye, the digital sprays 
feel like a deliberate stylistic choice, perhaps as a 
nod to the film’s animated roots. At other times, 
though, the CGI effects are laughably bad, particu- 
larly a sequence in which a pixilated Saya chases a 
cartoonish flying demon that looks straight outta 1996. 

With its ninjas, demons, vampires and sword-wielding schoolgirl, Blood: 
The Last Vampire should have been a featherweight horror-actioner, but it’s 
weighed down by extraneous characters, wooden performances, bland writ- 
ing, poor character development and subplots that lead nowhere. Equally 
pointless is the nameless organization for whom Saya works, a group of shady 
men-in-black-meets-Giles-from-Su/fy-f/je-ltemp/re-S/ayer-types who add lit- 
tle to the proceedings beyond padding out the running time. Worst of all, the 
vampires don’t actually ever suck any blood. They just plain suck. 
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GREG’S DREGS 


SLIME CITY GRINDHOUSE 
COLLECTION (1988 -1999) 

Starring Robert Sabin. Tommy Sweeney and Mary Huner 
Written and directed by Gregory Lamberson 
Shock-O-Rama 

Disclosure: There’s a quote on the slipcase for 
this collection of director Greg Lamberson 's films 
attributed to me that reads “A splatter classic as 
important as Street Trash or The 
Toxic Avenger*.” I feel that way not 
just because these films share sim- 
ilar gore galore, but because they’re 
all very New York-centric. 

That is essentially what this set is, 
the films Lamberson made about 
New York. His first, Slime City 
(1988), is about an art student 
(Robert Sabin) who moves into a 
rundown NYC apartment (Lamber- 
son’s home at the time) and be- 
comes possessed by the spirit of an 
evil alchemist named Zachary. The 
gritty inner city milieu in which it 
takes place is as much of a character in the film as 
that of Zach and his crawling brain. 

Lamberson’s next film, Undying Love ( 1991), is 
an unconventional urban vampire story inspired in 
part by Romero’s Martin. Scott (Tommy Sweeney) 


is a brooding young man turned into a reluctant 
vampire by a beautiful model after a failed suicide 
attempt. A dogged detective pursues him through 
the mean streets while his lover tries to manipulate 
him into killing the vampire elder who turned her. 

For Naked Fear (1999), Lamberson switched 
from 16mm film to video to - as he states in an 
accompanying featurette - save a lot of money 
and give the actors more than two takes so he’d 
have some good performances to show. This is 
perhaps the most “New York” of his films, playing 
off fear in the crime-riddled city. 
Robert Sabin stars as Camden, a 
house-bound agoraphobic who 
was traumatized by the murder 
of his parents outside their 
apartment door. He takes in a 
roommate (Sweeney) who mur- 
ders a burglar the night he 
moves in. Camden soon realizes 
his roomie is more than he 
seems when local lowlifes are 
found dead in the alleys around 
their building. 

Also included is “Johnny 
Gruesome,” a gory eight-and-a- 
half-minute music video based on Lamberson’s 
second novel of the same name. Johnny’s a rocker 
back from the grave seeking revenge after being 
murdered by a friend. (Featured in the vid is Erin 
Brown - a.k.a. Misty Mundae). 


Despite a paucity of budget, Lamberson’s fea- 
tures are engaging, character-driven films. Had the 
bottom not fallen out of the home video market for 
low-budget horror flicks in the early ’90s, Lam- 
berson’s star would have been a lot brighter. But 
this is not an epitaph! The set is rounded out by a 
raft of relevant extras and serves as a nice pre- 
cursor to Lamberson’s latest project, Slime City 
Massacre , which is currently in production. 

THE GORE-MET 


BAR NUN 

SACRED FLESH (2DD0) 

Starring Sally Tremaine, Moyna Cope and Simon Hill 
Written and directed by Nigel Wmgrove • 

Redemption 

The exploitation films of the 1 970s featured sub- 
genres dedicated to Nazis, cannibals, outlaw bik- 
ers, even women in prison. But, arguably, none of 
the films that emerged from that era were as ob- 
scure or reviled as the nunsploitation flicks, which 
rose to a seedy pinnacle with titles such as The 
Nun and the Devil (1 973), School of the Holy Beast 
(1974) and Killer Nun (1978). 

British writer/director Nigel Wingrove (Satanic 
Sluts 1-3) first attempted to make an homage to 
the genre back in 1 989 with a short film called Vi- 
sions of Ecstasy, only to have it banned by the 
British government under its archaic blasphemy 
laws, as the movie was seen as being a direct at- 
tack on the Anglican Church. 

In 1998 the British Human Rights Act came into 
effect, which removed the Church from its un- 
touchable status, allowing Wingrove to return two 
years later with the 
full-length feature 
Sacred Flesh. 

The film centres 
around the Mother 
Superior of a me- 
dieval church who 
is plagued by vi- 
sions of an envoy 
from hell in the 
guise of Mary Mag- 
dalene. The entity 
attempts to corrupt 
her soul by showing her images of her fellow 
nuns succumbing to the temptations of the 
flesh. Though the film starts off as a cerebral at- 
tack on the hypocrisy of the church and its 
twisted values concerning the lack of equality 
between the men and women who are a part of 
its sacred order, it quickly devolves into nothing 
more than a provocative S$M flesh-fest fraught 
with nuns furiously masturbating, being mo- 
lested by priests or involved in hot, lesbian love- 
making. 

Overall, Wingrove does succeed in capturing the 
truly sleazy quality that the subgenre's originators 
possess, and although the viewer may mourn the 
loss of the film’s intelligent dialogue as it is 
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drowned in a sea of sisterly skin - let’s face it - a 
diatribe on the shortcomings of the church is not 
the reason why anyone watches a film of this type. 

LAST CHANCE LANCE 


RIBBING ROMERO 

RIFFTRAX: NIGHT OF THE 
LIVING DEAD (1968) 

Starring Mike Nelson. Kevin Murphy and Bill Corbett 
Directed by George A. Romero 
Written by Mike Nelson. Kevin Murphy and Bill Corbett 
Legend Films 

Ripping apart George A. Romero’s seminal zom- 
bie apocalypse film? That’s right - nothing is sa- 
cred to ex- Mystery Science Theater 3000 cohorts 
Mike Nelson, Kevin Murphy and Bill Corbett, who 
have turned heckling into a fine art as the Rifftrax 
crew, recording sardonic commentary tracks that 
poke fun at everything from Casablanca to Troll 2. 
Until now, Rifftrax recordings were usually down- 
loaded via the web and synced with a film on view- 
ers’ MP3 players. Night of the Living Dead is just 
one of a new fully branded line of Rifftrax DVDs 
that do all the hard work for you by pairing the 
commentary with a scratchy public domain print. 

While Nelson, Murphy and Corbett are usually as 
accurate and deadly as a zombie-felling headshot, 
their appraisal of Night of the Living Dead is a far 
cry from their best work. Perhaps it’s because 
Romero’s stark epic is ultimately well done and 
harrowing, but only a few 
riffs land on target, such 
as Corbett’s assessment 
of Duane Jones as Ben: 
“I’m a black guy in a hor- 
ror movie - 1 may as well 
head straight to the 
morgue.” Later, noting 
that the zombies go up in 
flames faster than dry 
kindling, Mike quips that 
a zombie apocalypse might actually be a good idea 
if we could use the undead as a new sustainable 
energy source. 

But more often, the riffs, some of which are re- 
cycled from a solo session Nelson recorded in 
2006, are shockingly weak. The trio good-na- 
turedly attacks NotLD’s lack of budget, Judith 
O’Dea’s acting and the countless board-nailing 
scenes, but Romero just doesn’t give them much 
to work with. Instead, they strain to make relevant 
jokes. Shots of fireplaces referred to as product 
placement? Jiminy Glick impressions? Has it re- 
ally come to this? 




While Rifftrax has achieved MST3K levels of 
greatness in the past, it’s the zombies that come 
out on top in this lacklustre effort. Presumably, the 
other new Rifftrax DVDs for classic public domain 
films including House on Haunted Hill, Little Shop 
of Horrors, Plan 9 From Outer Space and Carnival 
of Souls offer a better showcase for Nelson’s tal- 
ent. 

PAUL CORUPE 


CLASSY CRAVINGS 


THE HDNGER: THE COMPLETE 
FIRST SEASON (1997) 

Directed by Tony Scott, Russell Mulcahy, George Mihalka, et al. 
Written by Howard A, Rodman, Steven Salzburg, 

Audrey Salzburg, et al. 

Starring Daniel Craig. Karen Black and Terence Stamp 
El 

Desire, Buddhists tell us, is the root of all suffer- 
ing, and the 22 dramas that make up the first sea- 
son of Tony and Ridley Scott’s 1997 series 
The Hunger, bear this out. The desire - as 
the opening sequence propounds - for 
power, for sex, for life, for money and for 
blood drives the central characters of these 
stand-alone half-hour stories. Faustian bar- 
gains, insanity and destruction are just a few 
of the untimely fates met by the characters. 

The series, created by writer Jeff Fazio, is 
only tangentially connected to Tony Scott's 
1983 vampire film of the same name. (Al- 
though in Season Two, original Hunger co- 
star David Bowie took over the role of the host, the 
character who introduces each story, ably handled 
in this, the first season, by fellow Brit Terence 
Stamp.) 


The stories in the British/Canadian co-produc- 
tion plays with both desire and fear - of loss, lone- 
liness and failure - and the horrors that these 
desires and fears can create. “The Secret Shih- 
Tan" deals with a chef at the top of his profession 
who strives for new levels of excellence by cook- 
ing with human flesh; “But at My Back I Always 
Hear” depicts the obsessions of a student with a 
crush on one of her university professors, an ob- 
session so strong, it transcends even her own 
death; while “Room 1 7” features the tale of a failed 
salesman driven to murder his wife by an image on 
his motel room TV that comes to life. 

These dramas of lives touched, twisted, and fre- 
quently destroyed by the supernatural are haunt- 
ing and elegant. It’s perhaps a given, considering 
the calibre of the writers on whose work they are 
based (Robert Bloch and Harlan Ellison, among 
others), and many of them are beautifully shot. 

Unfortunately, it’s the medium that lets them 
down, ultimately: the directors frequently give in 
to its limitations (i.e. what you 
could and couldn’t show on TV 
in 1997) rather than figuring 
out how to work around them 
to make the show a whole lot 
creepier (not impossible, as 
anyone who spent their form- 
ative years watching old 
episodes of Doctor Who from 
behind a sofa can attest). They 
certainly remain watchable, 
more than a decade after they 
were made (a couple of instances of ropey CGI 
notwithstanding), but you probably won’t need to 
sleep with the light on afterward. 

CLAIRE HORSNELL 







GET YOUR FRIDAY FREAK ON WITH THE LATEST SPECIAL EDITION RELEASES OF JASON'S MANY MISADVENTURES. 


NIVfR votes 

A MOUNT 


t looks like 2009 is shaping up to be The Year of Jason Voorhees. Everyone’s 
favourite hockey-masked maniac got a big-budget (albeit less than stellar) 
reboot, a decent two-disc documentary set (His Name Was Jason) and re- 
releases of his (and mama Pamela's) first three bloodsoaked adventures. 
Now the next three special edition installments in the franchise have arrived on 
DVD and Blu-ray, courtesy Paramount: The Final Chapter, A New Beginning and 
Jason Lives. 

Directed with gusto by Joseph Zito (The Prowlei), 1984's Friday the 13th: The 
Final Chapter picks up where Part 3 left off, with Jason (an uncredited Ted White) 
being whisked off to the local morgue. Not content with cold storage, he returns 
to Crystal Lake. Naturally, a group of homy teens (including one played by Crispin 
Glover) have rented a house by the lake and become machete fodder. But Mr. 
Voorhees will soon meet his match in the form of plucky little Tommy Jarvis 
(Corey Feldman) and his big sister Trish (Kimberly Beck), who live nearby. 

Special features for Final Chapter include a commentary from Zito, screen- 
writer Barney Cohen and editor Joel Goodman, a gushing “fan commentary” by 
filmmakers Adam Green ( Hatchet) and Joe Lynch (Wrong Turn 2: Dead End) and 
the featurette Jason 's Unlucky Day: 25 Years After Friday the 13th: Final Chap- 
ter. Of particular interest to serious fans is the collection of censored Slashed 
Scenes showcasing exceptionally gory special effects by Tom Savini, plus the 
film’s “lost ending” bathtub scene. This disc is the best of the latest re-releases, 
not only because of the inclusion of the Savini material, but also an extended 
version of the hilarious Glover dance sequence. 

Not yet the invincible undead monster of future sequels, Jason was still very 
much dead when box office grosses for Final Chapter climbed to nearly $33 mil- 
lion. Surprise! - Mr. Voorhees (or rather a copycat) was pressed into service again 
for the next installment: 1985's Friday the 13th Part 5: A New Beginning. With 
Jason six feet under, someone else filled in his shoes, targeting teens at a halfway 
house, including a now-teenage Tommy 
Jarvis (John Shepherd). 

Directed by Danny Steinmann (The & 

Unseerl), New Beginning is perhaps 


the most reviled entry in the franchise, but Paramount did a great job with the 
film's special features. The commentary with a boisterous Steinmann (whose an- 
ecdotes are rife with sexual innuendo) and actors Shepherd and Shavar Ross, as 
well as the featurette, New Beginnings: The Making of Friday the 13th: A New 
Beginning are entertaining and informative. But there are no Slashed Scenes here, 
making this one of the lesser FI 3 re-releases thus far. 

For Jason's next adventure, 1986’s Jason Lives: Friday the 13th Part VI, 
writer/director Tom McLoughlin (One Dark Night) also decided to again utilize the 
Tommy Jarvis character (this time played by Thom Mathews: Return of the Liv- 
ing Dead). Released from a mental institution, yet plagued with doubt over 
whether Jason is truly dead, Tommy visits the killer’s grave to set his mind to rest. 
Clearly his worries are justified (or there would be no movie!). When Jason (C.J. 
Graham) is resurrected by a bolt of lightning a la Frankenstein, he’s even more for- 
midable than before. Naturally, he returns to his old stomping ground to kill. 

With a sense of humour (e.g. the James Bond-inspired opening title sequence), 
McLoughlin crafted a Friday like no other. The highlight of the special features is 
a fantastic commentary in which he reveals how he was influenced by classic 
Universal monster movies. A making-of featurette is included, as is a Slashed 
Scenes installment containing complete versions of several kills that were cut for 
the theatrical release. Lastly, the featurette Meeting Mr. Voorhees showcases a set 
of storyboards revealing McLoughlin’s original, unfilmed ending that would have 
featured Jason’s father visiting the grave of his wife and son. It’s a surprisingly well 
put-together package. 

Presented in widescreen transfers that are a bit better than those in the previ- 
ous From Crystal Lake to Manhattan box set, the films are packaged in lenticu- 
lar covers that, while fun, unfortunately feature inaccurate artwork of the mask. 
Despite this, these are solid releases, and the inclusion of quality extras, such as 
a series of short Friday the 13th- “inspired” mini films, titled Lost Tales of Camp 
Blood and a news-style mockumentary, The Crystal Lake Massacres Revisited 
(both created by Halloween: The Curse of Michael Myers writer Daniel Farrands) 
make these well worth picking up if you’re a Jason junkie. Watch for parts seven 
and eight, scheduled for September, and keep the slasher celebration rolling. 




[advisoryI 


Drive-In Horrorshow Records proudly presents a scary 
DVD of music videos and ghoulish treats from the film's 
soundtrack. Hungry zombies, sexy girls, burning guitar 
riffs, bloody intestines, green goo... and that's just the first 
video ! ! ! A must have for any horror fan. 


1 GrimFilms LLC\fPRESENTS 


OFFICAL SOUNDTRACK 


HOTEL AOK BILL 


COFFIN LIDS 


GRAVEYARD BBQ 

LL I AND MORE 


AJAX RAY O'VAQUE I COMMON THRILL 


AVAILABLE ON VINYL, CD & DOWNLOAD 


WABNING: CONTAINS BBOTAL VIOLENCE, EXCESSIVE GOBE, 6- CANNIBALISM 


BOY NOW 
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Drive-In Horrorshow is an antho logy horror film. 
Terrifying tales to quench your thirst for horror. 
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C hilling the spines and raising the hairs of listeners from coast to 
coast, Suspense first appeared on CBS radio in 1942 and became 
one of medium’s most successful, longest-running programs. Of- 
fering thrillers, horror and mystery stories, along with occasional for- 
ays into science fiction and fantasy, “radio's outstanding theater of thrills” attracted 
luminaries including Alfred Hitchcock, Orson Welles. Humphrey 
Bogart and Cary Grant, due to its high quality and first-rate pro- 
duction values. 

But as televisions became common fixtures in homes across 
North America, radio stars such as Lucille Ball and Jack Benny 
considered bringing their hit programs to the new format. Not sur- 
prisingly, CBS looked to its flagship anthology franchise as a po- 
tential heavyweight for the still-emerging technology. Broadcast 
live, Suspense premiered on CBS TV in 1949 and ran concurrently 
with the still-popular radio version, which continued broadcasting 
until 1 962. Although the show was thought lost for years, CBS re- 
cently recovered 40 hours of vintage kinescope recordings - made 
by filming the picture off of a video monitor - which it has released 
as Suspense: Ultimate Collection, a gigantic twelve-disc DVD set 
(via the Falcon Picture Group). 

Seen today, episodes of Suspense are a kind of "missing link” between classic 
radio thrillers (notably Inner Sanctum), and groundbreaking 1 960s TV anthologies 
The Twilight Zone and Outer Limits. While it mines similar stories and themes, 
Suspense is less successful than those later anthology programs because of the 
limitations of early television. The initial episodes of the show were little more than 
crudely filmed plays on a dingy set with a handful of props. With an overreliance 
on dialogue, broad acting and a Hammond organ cranking out melodramatic stings 
in the background, you can tell the show's producers were struggling to adapt fa- 
miliar radio techniques for their primitive two-camera setup. 

While inconsistent in quality, Suspense does offer some compelling yams for 
those willing to look past its technical shortcomings. “A Night at the Inn,” based 
on a play by Lord Dunsany, features a particularly sinister Boris Karloff as the 
leader of a gang of thieving sailors who scoff at the curse of an Indian idol until 
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the statue shows up to reclaim its jewelled eye. Hume Cronyn is also notable as 
the titular wax museum owner in "Dr. Violet," who hides a dark (if cliched) secret. • 
Other episodes plunder classic fantastic fiction, such as Robert Louis Stevenson's 
"All Hallow’s Eve” and Poe’s stories, including “The Purloined Letter" and “The 
Cask of Amontillado." the latter helped by a creepy performance from Bela Lugosi. 

What’s particularly notable about Suspense is how the obscure % 

series’ five-year run mirrors the rapid evolution of television sto- 0 j 
rytelling at the time, as broadcasters discovered, though trial and 
error, the most effective use of the medium. Take, for example, 

Rod Serling’s sole writing contribution to the show, 1 953’s eerie 
“Nightmare at Ground Zero." Though not his finest work, this 
unique A-bomb panic parable follows a nebbish who aids the 
Army's nuclear bomb tests by crafting and posing mannequins in 
targeted prefab houses. He attempts to kill his nagging wife by 
drugging her and posing her with his dummies at the test site, but 
a last-minute change of heart puts everyone in jeopardy. Directed 
by Robert Stevens, who later worked on both The Twilight Zone 
and Alfred Hitchcock Presents, this slick episode doesn’t even 
seem to be broadcast live; it includes multiple sets, striking visu- 
als of the mannequins and a restrained performance by little-re- 
membered character actor O.Z. Whitehead. More than any other episode, 
“Nightmare at Ground Zero” features flashes of the irony-laden horror that would 
become The Twilight Zone's stock and trade. 

This new DVD set collects the 90 surviving episodes of the show's impressive 
260-installment run, which bounce from supernatural vampire tales (“Black Pas- 
sage") to hard-boiled crime thrillers (“My Old Man's Badge") and even gothic ter- 
ror ("The Black Prophet"). Along with icons Lugosi and Karloff (featured in four 
episodes between them), the show also guest-starred the likes of Lee Marvin, 

Walter Matthau, Darren McGavin, Anne Francis, Keenan Wynn and Paul Newman. 

While today many of these episodes may feel more creaky than creepy, Sus- 
pense remains a unique time capsule of golden age of television. Occasionally, it 
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MOTHRA (1961) 

Starring Frankie Sakai, Jerry Ito and Hiroshi Koizumi 

Directed by Ishird Honda 

Written by Shinichi Sekizawa. Yoshie Hotta 

and Shinichird Nakamura 

Sony 

Amidst a pantheon of fire-breathing di- 
nosaurs, flying lizards and three-headed behe- 
moths - not to mention their various robotic 
incarnations - who would think that one of the 
most enduring characters in Toho’s kaiju ("giant 
monster”) universe would be the colourful, 
Mother Earth-loving Mothra? 

Sony thinks so, as Mothra's film debut finally 
gets its due on DVD with the Icons of Sci-Fi: 
Toho Collection, which also includes The H-Man 
and Battle in Outer Space. All three films were 
directed by Ishiro Honda, the genre’s undisputed 
master; by the time Mothra was released in 
1962, Honda had already directed Godzilla, its 
sequel Godzilla: King of the Monsters, Rodan, 
and he would later helm Destroy All Monsters. 

Honda adored the stop-motion marvel of King 
Kong and had intended to make Godzilla in that 
style, but it proved too costly. Cue the rubber 
suit. In a way, the lo-fi effects showcased his 
monsters’ frailty, which made sense, as Honda 
also believed in humanizing them. “Monsters 
are born too tall, too strong, too heavy, that is 
their tragedy,” he said upon the release of 
Rodan. Mothra lives up to that tradition. 


Marooned on an island once used for atomic 
testing by Rolisica (an amalgam of America and 
the Soviet Union), the survivors of a shipwreck 
offset the radioactive effects by drinking the 
juice of a primordial berry. When an expedition 
is set up to further ex- 
plore the island, a team 
of scientists is 
awestruck by the mu- 
tated vegetation, but lit- 
tle prepares them for the 
sight of two miniscule 
princesses. While the 
scientists agree to leave 
them be, a greedy entre- 
preneur named Clark 
Nelson (Jerry Ito) - the 
character a nod to King 
Kong's Carl Denham - 
has other plans. He 
sends his goons to cap- 
ture the diminutive 
twins, killing a handful of 
natives in the process. 

Nelson fills his coffers 
while the twins sing for a 
curious public (you’ll 
never forget the melody of their dream-like 
“Mosura” chant). But unbeknownst to their cap- 
tors, the song they’re singing awakens a tele- 
pathic link to Mothra, who unlike other kaiju, is 
an ancient deity. When we first see Mothra, she 
is a giant caterpillar - a pissed-off one at that. 
She decimates Toyko, which culminates in one 



of the greatest special effects of early kaiju 
films: the destruction of the Tokyo tower - a 
novelty at the time, as the tower had opened 
just two years prior to the film's release. Co- 
cooning itself on the structure’s ruins, Mothra 
re-emerges in winged form and follows Nelson 
to “New Kirk City.” 

Mothra marks a departure in both tone and 
colour of previous kaiju films. Gone is the dark, 
metaphorical havoc brought on by Godzilla’s nu- 
clear stomping of Tokyo. While the irradiated 
subtext is still obvious and Mothra’s wrath ain’t 
no laughing matter, the film borders on comedic 
whimsy, as clumsy reporter hero Sen-Chan 
(Frankie Sakai) comes off as a buffoonish Lou 
Costello, and the miniature twins (played by the 
singing duo "The Peanuts”) are downright 
adorable. No wonder Mothra wants them back. 

The film was released in America in May of 
1 962, with hyperbolic taglines typical of the era: 
“Imagine a monster so huge it blackened the 
sky!” and “The most monstrous beast ever cre- 
ated! The tiniest women ever born!" Critical re- 
ception was rather lukewarm, but fans 
demanded more. Mothra has since appeared in 
numerous sequels, taking on the biggest mon- 
sters of the kaiju universe. 

The Icons of Sci-Fi: Toho Collection show- 
cases no other giant creatures, however. The H- 
Man features liquid 
monsters which burrow 
in the sewers, while Bat- 
tle in Outer Space is cen- 
tred around diminutive 
alien invaders. Though 
America’s atomic-age 
films were generally 
dipped in fear-mongering 
propaganda, Toho’s pro- 
ductions delivered an al- 
legorical air of fantasy, as 
the true consequences of 
atomic war were imbed- 
ded in Japan’s collective 
psyche. 

For the set's release, 
Toho fans were able to 
vote for one of three pro- 
posed covers at ama- 
zon.com. Both Mothra 
and The H-Man feature 
the Japanese and US release versions, whereas 
Battle From Outer Space, never edited for a US 
release, will include dual-language tracks. Al- 
though seeing Mothra on late-night television is 
always fun, finally seeing it on DVD in true Toho- 
Scope was worth the wait. 

ERIC VEILLETTE 
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D ude, this movie is fucked up? 

Okay, so that hardly passes as journalism, 
but it's really the single most important 
thing you need to know about Death Bed: The Bed 
That Eats (1 977). It's fucked up. Really, really fucked 
up. It's more fucked up than, I dunno, some variety 
of really fucked-up thing. 

Death Bed: The Bed That Eats is about a bed that 
eats people (and fried chicken, and apples - more 
on that later). The sexy, decadent four-poster with 
red velvet curtains lies in wait in a stately old stone 
house out in the boonies and gobbles up any and 
all unsuspecting travellers who randomly wander in 
off the road, Goldilocks-style, to grab some shut- 
eye. (Hey, who among us can say they’ve never 
done that?) Besides the bed, the house is 'virtually 
empty save for a fireplace, a tapestry on a wall, a 
mysterious painting on the opposite wall and the 
ghost of the guy who painted the painting in ques- 
tion (hereafter known as the Artist, played by 
renowned music journalist Dave Marsh) trapped be- 
hind it. 

“You gaze at me as a painting on the wall,” he 
muses aloud as another victim is about to take that 
final ill-advised nap, “and I see you as a 
serving upon some monstrous silver 
platter." The Artist, who functions as a 
Greek chorus and supplier of exposition, 
delivers the bed’s back story in obtuse, 
disjointed bits and pieces throughout the 
first half of the film but I won’t bother 
going into detail about it here because 
a) I hate spoilers and b) it’s fucked up. At 
one point we’re treated to ancient news- 
reel footage and newspaper headlines 
that come spinning toward us in classic 
fashion - “Thousands Disappear!” 

“Strange Munching Sounds Heard at 
Night!" “Mayor Demands Action!” “Mayor Disap- 
pears!” - none of which do anything to further en- 
lighten us but do go a long way toward enhancing 
the overall quality of profound fucked-upness. 

Although the present-day passages appear to 
play out over the course of several days, the narra- 


tive is broken down into episodes titled Breakfast, 
Lunch and Dinner. The stage is set during Break- 
fast, in which a couple out for a walk stop in for 
lunch and a quick shag. While they’re gettin’ biz- 
zay (and are hence too distracted to notice), the 
bed consumes their lunch - two apples, a bucket 
of fried chicken and a bottle of wine. Empty bottle, 
empty bucket (save for chicken 
bones) and two apple cores 
resurface, resulting in mild post- 
coital puzzlement for the hapless 
lovers before they're unceremo- 
niously turned into the main 
course. Said bed-munchings gen- 
erally involve a bunch of yellowish 
bubble bath suds erupting from 
below as victims are slowly 
sucked down into oblivion - hey, 
I told you it was fucked up, didn’t 
I? And yes, it all rather smacks of 
Johnny Depp’s iconic demise in A 
Nightmare on Elm Street, although I'm doubtful 
that Wes Craven was even aware of Death Beds 
existence back in the day. 

Subsequent plot “developments" grow increas- 
ingly bizarre, and while I normally have zero toler- 
ance for filmmakers who make up and alter the 


rules as they go along (cough. . . Dario Argento. . . 
cough, cough... Brian De Palma), I have to make an 
exception for Death Bed purely on grounds of unmiti- 
gated audacity. The effects are primitive yet often in- 
genious (think Gianetto De Rossi, or pretty much any 
Frank Henenlotter film), performances are uniformly 
amateur and the storyline makes less and less sense 
with each passing minute, but it just doesn’t matter. 

Cult Epics’ recent DVD release of Death Sedfeatures 
a brief but fascinating introduction from writer/direc- 
tor George Barry. He claims the film took five years to 
make, and never got a proper release although, unbe- 
knownst to him at the time, pirated versions had sur- 
faced sporadically during the '80s in the UK, New ’ 
Zealand, Australia and Spain. A chance encounter in 
recent years between Barry and one of my own per- 
sonal fave horror journalists, Stephen Thrower (Night- 
mare USA), finally led to a proper release. The film 
hasn’t exactly stormed into the collective conscious- 
ness since then, but given that it’s recently been the 
subject of a Patton Oswalt comedy bit, how long can it 
take? 

Art house and grindhouse have collided plenty of 
times before, but seldom quite so spectacularly as this, 
and very seldom quite so. . . well, fucked up. Now get 
the hell out of my basement - you people wear me out 
and I need a nap. Q 
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I ast month we took a look at zombies, so it’s 
only fair that we now shift our focus to the 
zombie’s distant cousin, the vampire. After 
all, zombies and vampires have plenty of 
things in common. They’re both members of the 
living dead club, they maintain a steady diet of 
humans and both are incredibly prolific within 
the horror genre, especially in comics. From a 
writer's perspective, however, the vampire offers 
somewhat more fertile ground. 

“Vampires can be anything you want them to 
be," says William Harms, writer and creator of 
Impaler. “In terms of zombies, you can have 
slow, Romero-style zombies, fast 28 Days Later 
zombies or Brian Keene's thinking, weapon- 
wielding zombies, but at the end of the day, 
they’re dead guys and they eat people. There's 
only so much you can do with them. That’s not 
the case with vampires. Vampires can be both 
the beast and the lover, often at the same time.” 

Skimming through Impaler, a new ongoing se- 
ries published by Top Cow and drawn by Matt 
Timson, it’s obvious which rendition Harms 
favours. The bloodthirsty vampires seen within 
its pages are vicious creatures that effortlessly 
swarm across New York City, Boston and 
Philadelphia within a matter of days. 

“The vampires in Impaler don’t sit around wor- 
rying about the price of eternal life,” beams 
Harms. “I wanted to see vam- 
pires portrayed as horrible, ter- 
rifying monsters. They run 
around and rip people's faces 
off. I really wanted to get back 
to classic vampire stories like / 

Am Legend and Salem’s Lot." 

A small group of survivors 
quickly fights back. Luckily for 
humanity, leading this rag-tag 
team of resistance fighters is 
none other than Vlad Tepes, the 
legendary Impaler and inspira- 
tion for the original Dracula, 
who has been awakened from 
a centuries’ long slumber. 

“I was stuck in traffic one time outside of San 
Francisco and getting really pissed off,” reveals 
Harms. “Suddenly I had this idea where Vlad was 


a vampire hunter instead of a vam- 
pire. More than that, he’s the ulti- 
mate vampire hunter and is 
humanity's only real hope. I have no 
idea where that came from, but I 
liked it a lot." 

Making Vlad a hero did not negate 
his bloody and violent past, however. 

(Tepes is believed to have brutally 
killed over 20,000 Turks and Bulgar- 
ians in his crusade against the Ot- 
toman Empire.) Instead, Harms 
made that a part of the character’s 
war against vampirism. 

“I started doing research into 
Vlad’s life, and I was really interested 
in the idea of doing whatever it takes 
to win. If killing an entire village 
would help you defeat your enemies, 
you do it, no questions asked. That 
‘can evil deeds lead to good out- 
comes?’-type of thinking creates a 
nice hook for Vlad. He would scorch 
the Earth down to the bedrock if it 
helped him kill the vampires.” 

Re-imagining Vlad’s history isn’t 
the only tinkering Harms did within 
vampire lore. 

“The vampires in Impaler operate 
in two states: their 
formed, flesh state 
and their shadow state. When 
they’re ‘formed,’ if you shoot 
them in the head, they die. If you 
drop a bomb on them, they die. 
However, when they go into 
shadow mode, they're nearly in- 
vincible; the only thing that can 
kill them is pure iron. That’s why 
Vlad carries around that big iron 
sword. The main reason for this 
was that I wanted to have huge, 
huge battles where the vampires 
fight the military, and if the mili- 
tary has to use crosses and holy 
water, that’s not particularly exciting. So I ditched 
the traditional ‘rules’ and made up my own. Sun- 
light still kills them, and if they suck your blood, 


you turn into a vampire, but that’s about it.” 

Along with Vlad’s resistance, the US military, 
led by Lt. George Wagner, plays a strong role in 
the battle against the vampires, bringing yet an- 
other fresh angle to Impaler. 

“One of the things I enjoy most about writing is 
coming up with ‘what ifs?’ In this case, what if 
vampires were real and the military had to fight 
them? What would that be like? That stuff is a lot 
of fun to write and research, and it helps add an- 
other layer to Impaler that doesn’t exist in most 
vampire fiction. From that basic idea, the char- 
acter of Lt. Wagner came to life and I really liked 
him. He’s a hardcore military badass, but he’s 
also very pragmatic. And for the human race to 
have any chance of surviving, it’s going to need 
guys like Wagner.” 
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Xanadu has been strutting around the DC Universe for over 30 years, playing fourth fiddle to all the other occult char- 
acters. But thanks to new series Madame Xanadu she has been fleshed out with a back story (turns out she’s hundreds of years 
old, thanks to a powerful elixir) and a purpose beyond reading fortunes: to aid those who require supernatural help. This issue 
kicks off a five-part storyline that starts with the death of a wealthy businessman who appears to have burned alive in his apart- 
ment. The police write it off as spontaneous combustion but his daughter believes occult forces were at work and goes knock- 
ing on Xanadu’s door. During the investigation, Xanadu recalls her life during the Spanish Inquisition back in 1493 (for reasons 
still unknown). Wagner sets up the story well, teasing readers with visions of Madame X’s veiled past while hinting at connec- 
tions with the contemporary murder. All of this makes for intriguing reading, however, the highlight of the story is Kaluta's gor- 
geous art. He designed the character back in 1 977 and although he drew her on plenty of covers this is his first actual story arc, 
making this issue and the upcoming four truly special. 


I haven't read a Hellblazer comic in a few 
years so I was pleasantly surprised to see that 
John Constantine is still the smug, self-centred 
bastard that read- 
ers first fell in love 
with. To wit: this 


with her hands. 

Naturally, 
witchcraft is 
suspected. There’s nothing particularly unique or 
memorable to be found here. However, given the 
truly horrendous cover, the issue still turns out to 
be a somewhat pleasant surprise, if only because 
I was expecting total dreck. The story is compe- 
tently crafted and the artwork appealing. Not a 
must-read, but I am intrigued enough to check out 
the next issue. 


In Poe, a desolate Edgar Allan Poe is mourning 
the death of his wife, and is plagued with haunt- 
ing premonitions 
and ghostly ap- 
paritions. Mean- 
while, his brother 
William, a police 
constable, is in- 
vestigating a se- 
ries of bizarre 
murders. Poe de- 
duces a connec- 
tion between the 
victims that leads 
to a bigger mys- 
tery, one filled 
with occult over- 
tones. Poe is an 
unqualified success and works as horror, a mys- 
tery and an homage to Poe. There are plenty of 
references to the classic writer’s works, but they 
never get in the way of the story, instead they add 
texture to the mystery. Highly recommended. 


issue he decides 
to infect his girl- 
friend (whom he 
fears is falling out 
of love with him) 
with a potion that 
will drive her crazy 
with lust. Not con- 
tent to leave well 
enough alone, JC 
also decides to 
give the cocktail to 
a vicious demon that has made him dependent 
on an addictive healing lotion, figuring if the 
demon falls in love with him, an antidote will be 
provided. It’s great to see that after 256 issues(!), 
Hellblazer has lost none of its perversity or 
wicked sense of humour. There’s a great scene 
where Constantine smugly encounters a Baby- 
lonian devil and promptly gets his ass handed to 
him. Ha! 


crackers who are 
looking for a good 
time scaring some 
humans. Unfortu- 
nately, they run 
afoul of the base’s 
security and a 
swarm of Moon- 
dwelling vampires. 
Given the title, it’s 
not surprising that 
the whole thing is 
played for laughs. 
Luckily it manages 
to be genuinely funny, if not brilliant, satire. High 
points include bringing up the question: if a were- 
wolf has an itch on its behind does it scratch with 
its hand or drag its butt across the floor like a 
dog? 


Set in the Wild West. Salem’s Daughter: 
The Awakening starts off with a revenge-seeking 
cowboy looking for the man that killed his family. 

This leads him to 
Salem Village 
where said man, 
presumably, is 
attempting to se- 
duce one Anna 
Williams, but not 
for her body -for 
her power. Turns 
out she has the 
inconvenient 
habit of setting 
people on fire 


Some notes on Werewolves on the Moon: Ver- 
sus Vampires, there are werewolves in it, they are 
on the Moon, and they do in fact battle vampires. 
So what you see is what you get. The story - such 
as it is - sees werewolves invade a future 
base/tourist destination on the Moon. These 
aren’t your run-of-the-mill, mindless, snarling 
werewolves, however. They’re intelligent wise- 
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Apocalyptic fiction worth 
reading!” — Dark Fire Magazine 


“Giangregorio’s 

WRI TING IS LIKE 
A LIGHTNING 
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— A.P. Fuchs, 
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Award-winning 
Author 

“Gary A. 
Braunbeck 
consistently 
writes some 
of today’s 
most powerful 
popular 
fiction.. .Any 
new Braunbeck 
novel is a 
cause for 
celebration.” 
— Horror 
Reader 


Five-Time Winner of the Bram Stoker Award 
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Bram Stoker 
Award-winning 
Author 

“[Keene] 
manages to 
immediately 
hook readers 
and then whisk 
them away at 
supersonic 
speed on a 
true thrill-ride 
of a journey.” 
— Cemetery 
Dance on 
Castaways 


Read excerpts and author interviews at www.dorchesterpub.com! leisure Books is an imprint of Dorchester Publishing. 





GAGA FOR GARBAGE LEROUX'S LEGACY DROLLERY AND DREAD 


TRASHFIEND 

Scott Aaron Stine 

Headpress 


Few can legitimately lay claim to the lofty man- 
tle of “trashfiend," but make no mistake, Seattle- 
based scribe and musician Scott Aaron Stine is 
(gooble-gobble) one of us. “So many bad films, 
so few brain cells" is the mantra that kicks off his 
latest book, Trashfiend: Disposable Horror Fare 
of the 1960s and 1970s, a loving look back at the 
cheesiest, skeeziest movies, comics and pulp an- 
thologies of the period. It’s not for everyone, but 
if, like myself, you’re the type who’s happier than 
a pig in poo to read five-page essays on the glo- 
ries of The Green Slime, Blacula, The Crater Lake 
Monster and the filmography of William “One- 
Shot" Beaudine, this tome’s for you. It also in- 
cludes enough retrospectives on largely forgotten 
toys and oddball collectibles to make a horror 
dork's head explode. It’s all fleshed out with en- 
tertaining interviews with some of the genre’s 
cult figures (including TV horror host and author 
John Stanley) and plenty of movie poster and box 
cover art reproductions, although sadly only a 
handful are in colour. 

As is often the case with small press efforts, 
the book suffers sporadically from spotty editing 
and certain sins of omission, but those are kind of 
inevitable when covering this territory. (Not even 
one mention of Invasion of the Blood Farmers and 
only a passing reference to The Horror of Party 
Beach ? For shame, Scott, for shame!) Still, that’s 
no reason to give Trashfiend a miss. In addition to 
sundry fiction, Stine’s pre- Trashfiend resume in- 
cludes the short-lived magazine of the same 


name (2002-2003), The Trashfiend’s Guide to 
Collecting Videotapes (hello, Gore-Met?) and the 
two-volume Gorehound's Guide to Splatter Films. 
He also deals memorabilia through thetrashcol- 
lector.com, so suffice to say, the guy’s no piker. 
He may be considerably less known than prolific 
genre historians such as John Kenneth Muir and 
Stephen Thrower, but if there’s any justice, that 
won't be the case for long. 

JOHN W. BOWEN 

PHANTOM VARIATIONS 

Ann C. Hall 

McFarland 

First published nearly a century ago, Gaston 
Leroux’s 1910 gothic chiller The Phantom of the 
Opera (Le Fantome de I’Opera) has been the 
basis for a bevy of film, literary and stage adap- 
tations through the years. With Erik, the hideously 
deformed musical genius who kidnaps a gifted 
young singer named Christine and takes her to 
his subterranean lair beneath the Paris Opera 
House, Leroux created a malevolent yet sympa- 
thetic character that still fascinates readers, film- 
goers and theatre attendees today. 

With Phantom Variations, author Ann C. Hall 
presents a detailed examination of the Phantom 
legacy, describing how the story’s plot, themes 
and characters have changed from the original 
novel through its numerous incarnations. Start- 
ing off with an insightful mini-biography of Leroux 
(a former newspaper reporter who came up with 
the idea for Phantom after touring the cavernous 
cellars of the Paris Opera House), Hall then moves 
on to a history of the actual structure - designed 


by French architect Charles Gamier and built be- 
tween 1862 and 1875 on the orders of Emperor 
Napoleon III. 

As popular as it is today, Phantom of the Opera 
was not particularly well received upon publica- 
tion, and Hall asserts that the novel could very 
well have lapsed into obscurity were it not for the 
sensational success of the 1 925 film starring Lon 
Chaney Sr. Hall devotes a full chapter to the 
filmed versions of the story and offers a compar- 
ison of this and other cinematic adaptations, in- 
cluding the 1943 Claude Rains version, the 1962 
Hammer Studios' offering with Herbert Lorn and 
variations from directors Brian De Palma and 
Dario Argento. 

Subsequent chapters examine the various 
stage adaptations (with a focus on the juggernaut 
that is the Andrew Lloyd Webber musical), as well 
as the many literary efforts, which include every- 
thing from children’s storybooks to erotic novels 
to fan fiction. 

Engaging and incredibly informative despite its 
mere 1 91 -page length, the book’s only shortfalls 
are the absence of photographs and its dread- 
fully generic cover art. Despite that, Phantom 
Variations is still a fine release that will be of in- 
terest to any Phantom fan. 

JAMES BURRELL 

COMEDYHORROR FILMS 

Bruce G. Hallenbeck 
McFarland 

Breaking the tension in a horror film by in- 
jecting humour is an old cinematic trick, but 
fans may be surprised to learn just how many 
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JACK HILL THE EXPLOITATION AND 
BLAXPLOITATION MASTER, FILM BY FILM 

Calum Waddell 

McFarland 

Praised by Quentin Tarantino as “the 
Howard Hawks of exploitation film- 
making,” Jack Hill wrote and di- 
rected such cult classics as Spider 
Baby, Switchblade Sisters and Foxy Brown. In Jack 
Hill, Calum Waddell details the filmmaker's work, 
using captivating interviews with Hill, Roger Corman 
and Sid Haig. Waddell's prose is lively and thorough, 
and this is a fitting look at a gifted director who re- 
mained outside of the studio system. 

JAMES BURRELL 

IMOIA 

Richard D. Satterlie 

Medallion 

After the grisly murder of her twin, 

Lilin, Agnes Hahn becomes the un- 
willing host of her sister's ghost. 

Thrust headfirst into revenge-fu- 
elled bloodlust, Agnes must rely on 
intense therapy and the help of reporter Jason Pow- 
ers if she's to defeat her homicidal doppelganger. Lost 
within herself and quickly slipping out of control, it’s 
ultimate sibling rivalry in this taut, dark thriller. 

TREVOR TUMINSKI 

MEET THE KREEPS: 

THE MAD SCIENTIST 

Kiki Thorpe 

Scholastic 

Nothing is worse than dealing with 
a creepy new stepbrother, unless, 
of course, he is trying to invent a 
mind-control device to take over 
the school! Book four of Kiki 
Thorpe's Meet the Kreeps is a fun way for primary 
grade readers to get acquainted with the spookier side 
of books, but older kiddies will likely be bored by this 
title, as "creepy” is as horrific as things get here. 

JESSA SOBCZUK 

CREEPY IMAGES V0L.1 

Sven Kessler and 
Thorsten Benzel, eds. 

Self-Published 

Devoted to ultra-rare and hard-to- 
find exploitation memorabilia, 

Creepy Images may be a snack- 
sized little zine but, oh, what a 
treat! Inside you'll find 48 high- 
gloss pages featuring foreign 
lobby cards, posters, adverts and some fun facts 
thrown in for... well, fun. Video Nasties and banned 
stills from Antropophagus, Shock Waves, Burial 
Ground and more abound within. 
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directors have dipped their toes into the waters of one of our beloved genre’s oldest well- 
springs: the comedy-horror film. 

Bruce G. Hallenbeck examines this unlikely marriage in Comedy-Horror Films, and makes 
it clear right from the start that he’s not looking to pick on Z-grade movies that are unin- 
tentionally funny but rather those films that intentionally attempt to make viewers scream 
and laugh at the same time. 

The text is laid out chronologically, beginning in 1914 and leading up to 2008, with dozens 
of movies summarized - some of the write-ups even include behind-the-scenes tidbits and 
interview snippets with the stars or directors. Readers be warned, though, Hallenbeck has 
no qualms about revealing spoilers. 

Admittedly, long-time genre fans aren’t likely to find much new information here, as the 
author focuses on old reliables such as Evil Dead 2, Gremlins and Ghostbusters, but a few 
forgotten gems (ever heard of Sh! The Octopus before?) are also given their due. Particularly 
interesting are the chapters examining early films such as Arsenic and Old Lace and the 
Abbott and Costello outings, which showcase just how far back the subgenre’s roots extend 
in the history of cinema. 

The major complaint is Hallenbeck’s repeated bashing of An American Werewolf in Lon- 
don. Sure, every reviewer’s entitled to his or her own opinion, but after trashing the movie 
for nearly three pages Hallenbeck continues to gripe about it in later reviews, calling it “a 
mishmash that never quite gels.” (We get the point, Bruce, you’re not a fan of the movie.) 
Regardless, he knows his stuff and provides a comprehensive appendix filled with both the 
movies he reviews and many others not covered. All told, Hallenbeck does a stand-up job of 
giving credit where credit is due without ever devolving into fanboy-ish praise. He’s also 
equally unafraid to call a movie out for its misses, which makes Comedy-Horror Films a 
worthwhile purchase for anyone who enjoys a little hilarity served up alongside their horror. 

W. BRICE MCVICAR 

THE FOURTH BLACK BOOK OF HORROR 

Charles Black, ed. 

Mortbury Press 

It’s a truism that you shouldn’t judge a book by its cover - but sometimes, your snap judg- 
ment knows its shit. The cover of The Fourth Black Book of Horror, for example, is pretty un- 
compromising: a demonic doctor and nurse, armed with bonesaw and oversized syringe, 
hold up a surprised and somewhat nervous-looking severed head, presumably previously at- 
tached to a prone and now headless corpse located somewhere out of the frame. This image 
has little to do with any of the stories included in the anthology, but does give the reader 
some idea of the editorial approach taken by Charles Black in putting the collection together: 





Ash -Tree Press 

REVIVES THE CLASSIC 

GHOST STORY 
FOR TODAY’S 
DISCRIMINATING 
GENREPHILES. 


A nyone who has spent time tracking down 

some elusive volume by his favourite obscure horror author 
knows that there are myriad small presses catering to spe- 
cific genre markets. Some of the best of these indie pub- 
lishers, such Canada’s Ash -Tree Press, serve readers by resurrecting 
lost, overlooked and out-of-print classics in high-quality hardcover 
editions. These are often edited by ardent scholars and purchased by 
collectors who have an affinity for beautifully crafted volumes, as 
well as the haunting stories contained within. 

“We were hearing that lovers of classic ghost stories were frus- 
trated at reading about collections which were difficult to find, and 
expensive if you did find them because they'd been published in fairly small 
runs decades earlier,” says Ash-Tree co-owner Barbara Roden of the company's 
origins. 

The Ashcroft, British Columbia-based press, which Roden co- 
founded with her husband Christopher, launched in 1 994 with the 
short saddle-stitched anthology Lady Stanhope's Manuscript. That 
inaugural collection was limited to 150 copies and is now highly 
sought after by collectors. The following year, Ash-Tree released its 
first hardcover, the little-known children’s supernatural fantasy novel 
The Five Jars, by renowned 20th-century ghost story scribe M.R. 

James. It’s not surprising, since the company took its name from 
James' 1904 short story “The Ash-Tree," about a witch’s curse. 

(“Which also ties in nicely with Ashcroft, our home in northwestern 
Canada,” notes Roden.) 

As the press grew, it continued to specialize in supernatural tales, particularly 
traditional ghost stories, as exemplified by James' much imitated reticent style. 
Other early releases include A.N.L. Munby’s The Alabaster Hand, the Reverend 
E.G. Swain’s The Stoneground Ghost Tales, H.R. Wakefield’s land- 
mark collection They Return at Evening (which had not been 
reprinted since its original publication in 1928) and a revival of the 
weird tales of A.M. Burrage. 

“We decided that we would bring out new editions of some of 
these collections, with introductions by people who knew the field, 
new cover artwork and in some cases previously unpublished or rare 
material,” explains Roden. 

In 2000, the Rodens paid additional homage to James by publish- 
ing A Pleasing Terror: The Collected Supernatural Writings of M.R. 

James. This significant publication, which garnered many favourable 




high-profile reviews, was cause for ghost story fans to rejoice. The 
massive volume not only reprinted annotated and illustrated versions 
of all of James’s celebrated ghost stories, but also contained the rest 
of his supernatural-related miscellany. The edition quickly sold out 
and second-hand prices (often in excess of $500 USD) became pro- 
hibitive for the casual reader. 

“The first edition of A Pleasing Terror was very popular; we did 
twice our usual print run, and it sold out within a year, largely, we 
think, because although a lot of people have James’ ghost stories, the 
ancillary material - such as articles, introductions, writings about Le 
Fanu and the ‘Twelve Medieval Ghost Stories’ had never before been 
gathered together,” explains Roden. “The second edition will have new material, 
including additional footnotes, new information in some of the original notes, and 
the continuation of the story fragment known as ‘Speaker Lenthall’s 
Tomb,' additional pages of which were recently discovered." (The 
new edition will be available later this year and can be ordered di- 
rectly from ash-tree.bc.ca.) 

While the press still specializes in reprints of stories set in the by- 
gone days of draughty country houses and abandoned churches, it 
has also begun publishing fiction by contemporary horror scribes. 

“We publish what we think will make an impact on readers,” says 
Roden of their roster. “While we try to keep our publications ‘ghostly,’ 
we have a very elastic sense of what constitutes a ghost story." 

In recent years Ash-Tree has released original collections by a va- 
riety of authors, including Mark P. Henderson’s elegantly unsettling 
Rope Trick, John Llewellyn Probert’s homage to Amicus films titled Coffin Nails, 
International Horror Guild award winner Steve Duffy’s Jamesian pastiche The 
Night Comes On, and Masques of Satan by actor Reggie Oliver, whose visionary 
strange tales rival those of the best horror scribes, past and present. 

Ash-Tree’s publishing schedule shows no sign of slowing; the 
press' upcoming reissues include spectral collections from D.H. 
Lawrence, Dorothy K. Haynes and a second anthology from Bernard 
Capes, while their contemporary roster for 2009 includes British au- 
thor Gary McMahon’s Pieces of Midnight and Chico Kidd’s Second 
Sight, as well as yet-untitled works from John Whitbourn and Harvey 
Peter Sucksmith. 

“There’s so much great work being written in the genre these 
days," says Roden. “We decided to branch out. We're constantly 
reading new works in the field of the classic ghost story. " $ 






THE HARLEQUIN AND THE TRAIN 

Paul G. Tremblay 

Necropolitan Press 

Jeffrey Thomas' Necropolitan Press - known 
for printing hard-to-place dark fiction and sci-fi 
- returns from hiatus with the release of Paul G. 
Tremblay’s novella The Harlequin and the Train, 
which stays true to the publisher’s manifesto 
and delivers an indefinable horror story. 

Original in its deconstructive approach. Trem- 
blay uses several techniques to encourage the 
reader to dive deep into the narrative and its ter- 
rifying, philosophically driven plot. 

Rudy, a train engineer, thinks it’s just another 
day at work until he notices his locomotive is 
barrelling towards a person standing on the 
tracks. Knowing that 
stopping at such a 
high speed would en- 
danger his passen- 
gers, he is faced with 
the helpless realiza- 
tion that he can do 
nothing to prevent 
the death of the per- 
son in front of him. 
What's worse is that 
immediately follow- 
ing the accident a 
group of cannibals 
swarm the corpse and make off with pieces of 
the body. This incident leads the flesh-hungry 
clan to attempt to indoctrinate Rudy, beginning 
his sharp descent into a deep ethical/existential 
quagmire, with some tragic consequences. 

Somewhat similar in execution to Chuck 
Palahniuk's Haunted, Tremblay’s story uses the 
cannibals to examine society, suggesting per- 
haps that we are a lot closer to these monsters 
than most people would like to admit. The im- 
plication is that given the right set of unfortu- 
nate circumstances, anyone could succumb to 
his or her darkest urges. 

The novella is designed - inside and out - to 
be an immersive experience; even the book’s 
cover looks like a well-used notebook. Within, 
there’s an author’s note encouraging readers to 
highlight certain words (that appear faded in the 
text) in yellow, so that they may further interact 
with the content. But to be truly immersed, 
readers must also be willing to indulge in the 
potential for horror to act as a playground for 
ethical discussion, as the dialogue often breaks 
off into abstract, heady tangents bound to leave 
some puzzled and weary. But those who con- 
sider themselves up for the intellectual chal- 
lenge should definitely take a bite out of this 
psychologically assaulting horror hybrid that 
brings new meaning to the phrase "food for 
thought.” 

JESSA SOBCZUK 
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like philosopher Thomas Hobbes’ assessment of human 
life in the state of nature, these stories are, for the most 
part, nasty, brutish and short. 

The diamond in the rough here is Paul Finch’s “Words," 
an atmospheric, well-crafted tale of witchcraft and re- 
venge, heavy on the creepiness and seasoned with a smat- 
tering of gore. But it’s the exception rather than the rule. 

“All Hallow’s Even” by Franklin Marsh is an unsubtle splat- 
fest, with little humour to redeem it; “Soup” by Craig Her- 
bertson can’t really decide if it wants to be realism or 
fantasy, and the fact that it hovers between the two pro- 
vides the tale’s only tension prior to its completely pre- 
dictable ending; and while Johnny Mains’ “With Deepest 
Sympathy” is entertaining it’s encumbered with a protag- 
onist who is utterly repugnant rather than compellingly 
nasty. 

That’s not to say that the writing is irredeemably bad, nor that the writers are lacking in 
ideas - the problems are matters of technique, pure and simple. Basic elements such as 
structure, well-rounded characters and coherent plots matter as much as descriptions of 
gleaming bones and dripping viscera, and yet here they seem to have largely been shunted 
in favour of the latter - well-written descriptions they may be, but not enough to carry the 
weight of a whole story. Most of these writers could probably do a lot better; it’ll be interesting 
to see what they come up with in the future. Especially Finch. 

JUSTINE WARWICK 



DAMNABLE 

Hank Schwaeble 

Jove 

The genres of crime and horror fiction seem as if they would naturally complement each 
another. However, depending on the explicitness of gore, the voraciousness of the criminals 
and the pacing of the plot, a story is usually delegated to one genre or another, and more often 
than not, a definite distinction is made. In Hank Schwaeble’s debut novel Damnable- an al- 
most classic example of noir fiction in its structure and voice, yet undeniably horror in its 
graphic action sequences and apocalyptic storyline - the two forms blend seamlessly. 

The story follows Jacob Hatcher, a former military man jailed for his “forceful” interroga- 
tion tactics. He is given early leave to attend his long-lost brother Garret’s funeral and quickly 
gets caught up in the sticky details surrounding Gar- 
ret’s death and the life of a woman, Deborah St. 
James, he died trying to protect. When Jacob visits 
Deborah in the hospital, searching for more infor- 
mation about his late brother, he finds her being at- 
tacked again, this time by a hospital patient who had 
died an hour prior to the incident. 

Meanwhile, another man named Valentine is bru- 
tally murdering prostitutes in a demonically mon- 
strous (and monster- ous) plan to not only take over 
the world but undermine the dominion of heaven it- 
self through the powers of necromancy and hybrid 
demons. 

Schwaeble’s voice is sharp and smooth, but he 
also injects a dry sense of humour into the proceed- 
ings (in the form of sarcastic lead Jacob). It’s inter- 
esting to note that Schwaeble has worked as both 
an editor for the Vanderbilt Law Review and as a 
special agent in the air force - experiences that ob- 
viously influenced his hard-boiled narrative style and 
helped fill the book with rich forensic and legal detail. By the same token, this emphasis on 
hyper-logical, real-world crime-solving mechanics occasionally results in too much cop talk, 
which may bore some horror fans. But those undetered by technical details and stats will be 
duly rewarded with unrelenting action sequences and liberally scattered sex (human and 
demon!). Noir has never been this dark. 



JESSA SOBCZUK 
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I S CHICAGO CURSED? EVERY CITY IS 
PLAGUED BY CRIME AND NATURAL DIS- 
ASTER, BUT THE WINDY CITY’S HISTORY 
IS BLOODIER THAN MOST. THE GREAT 
Chicago Fire of 1871, the burning of the Iroquois 
Theater in 1903 and the St. Valentine's Day Mas- 
sacre of 1929 are all infamous events that have 
contributed to Chicago’s reputation as much as 
deep dish pizza and Southside blues. With such a 
violent history, it’s not surprising that Chicago is 
considered one of the world's most haunted cities. 

Ursula Bielski knows Chicago’s ghosts well. The au- 
thor of Creepy Chicago: A Ghosthunter's Tales of the 
City’s Scariest Sites and other related books has 
turned her affinity for her hometown’s spectres into a 
popular business. For the past decade, Chicago 
Hauntings Inc. has thrilled tourists and locals alike 
with its ghost tours. There are several specialty ex- 
cursions - among them Ghosts of Obama's Chicago, 
the Resurrection Mary Tour and The Devil In The White 
City Tour (which examines the locales mentioned in 
Erik Larson’s best-seller about serial killer H.H. 
Holmes) - but the regular tour (offered Monday 
through Saturday) offers a generous overview of the 
city’s spooks and paranormal places. 

The Chicago Haunting’s bus is easy to spot. It's 
black and riddled with bullet hole stickers, idling at 
the southwest corner of Clark and Ontario. We 
board and are greeted by our host, Lora. This former 
history major’s aptitude for dates and places be- 
comes evident as she packs our two-hour trip with 
local horror stories, personal anecdotes and terrify- 
ing trivia. 

With all aboard we travel east on Wacker, down 
State to the Oriental Theatre on Randolph St. On De- 
cember 30* 1 903, this theatre - then known as the 
Iroquois - was hosting a packed matinee of Mister 
Bluebeard, starring famed vaudevillian Eddie Foy. A 


spark had ignited a fire in the rafters early in the 
performance, but the show went on until a piece of 
flaming curtain fell at Foy's feet. He said good night 
and exited the Iroquois through the barn doors at 
the back of the stage. Shortly thereafter, a fireball 
. shot out into the audience and melted the patrons 
in the first thirteen rows. The panicked theatre- 
goers fled, but the Iroquois’ doors opened in, not 
out, and the crazed mob trampled those closest to 
the exits. 

At this point, we get off the bus and enter the 
alley behind the Oriental. Officially called Ira Couch 
Way, it’s more frequently referred to as Death Alley 
because hundreds of people in the mezzanine fell 
seven storeys to their deaths after someone opened 
a door, expecting to find a fire escape that didn’t 
exist. Some survived because their fall was cush- 
ioned by the broken bodies piled beneath them. In 
all, 602 people died, 212 of them children. 

Lora encourages us to take photos, as sometimes 
“orbs” are filmed. (Apparently, digital cameras are 
best at picking up the spirits’ electromagnetic en- 
ergy.) And, indeed, one couple captures an image of 
a round burst of... something. It could be an un- 
wanted optical effect, a reflection of some sort, but, 
hey, we are on a ghost tour. 

Next up is the site of the Eastland Disaster on 
Lower Wacker between Clark and LaSalle. On July 
24, 1915, the Western Electric Co., a manufacturer 
of rotary dial phones based in Cicero, Illinois, char- 
tered three ferry boats to take its 7000 employees 
on a picnic to Michigan City, Indiana. One of the 
boats, the Eastland, capsized when the passengers 
all ran to one side to see a passing Chicago fire 
boat. The 1800 people on deck were flung into the 
sewage-heavy waters of the Chicago River, while 
500 more having breakfast were trapped below. In 


total, 844 died in just 20 minutes, with 22 entire 
Cicero families wiped out. 

Visitors claim to sometimes get a bitter, vile taste in 
their mouths when they visit the site, while others 
claim to have photographed screaming faces in the 
water. 

On our way downtown, Lora tells us the famous 
story of Resurrection Mary, one in a long tradition of 
hitchhiker ghosts. The Mary in question, one Mary 
Bregovy, was killed in 1935 when the car in which 
she was a passenger plowed into a bridge piling. 
Since then, her ghost has apparently appeared 
many times. In fact, Lora tells us that Chicago po- 
lice ignore drivers who call in to report hitting a 
woman in a purple dress. 

Our next stop is 800 South Halsted St. Now home 
to the Jane Addams Hull-House Museum, it was 
once the site of a settlement house dedicated to 
helping immigrants who flooded into the area back 
in the 19th century. Addams was a socialite who 
wanted to do good for the community, which she 
did. Unfortunately, the site of her endeavours was 
not only haunted but cursed. 

Abigail Hull, wife of business magnate Charles Hull, 
died of typhoid here in 1858. Hers is said to be the 
oldest ghost in Chicago, haunting Hull-House ever 
since Addams founded it in 1889. The most famous 
tale, though, is that of the devil baby of Hull-House. A 
young, pregnant Italian woman came to Addams for 
protection from her drunken, atheist husband. The 
mother-to-be suffered horrible abuse at her 
spouse’s hands and allegedly gave birth to an 
abomination: a baby sporting a tail, broken teeth, 
stringy hair and cloven hooves. The creature is said 
to have cursed at the priest who tried to baptize it, 
and was murdered seven days after its birth then 
buried in the corner of the garden where an Indian 
shaman had cast a curse on Chicago decades ear- 
lier because of the forced relocation of his people. 
The story of Hull-House inspired writer Ira Levin to 
pen his novel Rosemary’s Baby. 

Lora says that to this day visitors see red eyes in 
the second-floor window, and the chandelier in the 
front hallway moves of its own accord - although its 
shadow does not. The same couple 
who photographed the orb in 
Death Alley manage to snag 
a shot of some sort of white 
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I burst of energy in the same spot where the curse of 
Chicago was invoked. 

We proceed east through the Levy district along Roo- 
sevelt Road. Before turning north on Lake Shore Drive, 
we pass the Field Museum, America’s largest natural 
history museum. The Relic was partially filmed here, 
and we are told that 90 percent of all tripped motion 
detectors in Chicago come from the Field - a statistic 
which inspired the Night at the Museum films. 

As the tour winds down, the ghost stories come fast 
and furious. We hear about tough Iraq war vets spooked 
out of the Congress, Chicago’s most haunted hotel; 
there’s Seaweed Charlie, a WWII pilot often seen cross- 
ing Lake Shore Drive in aviator jacket and goggles; and 
the monkeys who died of heart attacks at the Lincoln 
Park Zoo, scared to death by ghosts, it’s said. 

The St. Valentine’s Day Massacre, on February 1 4, 
1929, resulted from a phony whisky drop to 2122 North 
Clark St. and led to seven of mobster George “Bugs” 
Moran’s men being gunned down by two of Al Capone’s 
thugs. From then on, Capone was apparently haunted by 
Jimmy Clark, the murdered owner of the warehouse 
where the massacre happened. People still claim to see 
the outline of bodies when the snow falls outside 2122 
North Clark. 

Finally, we pass the John Hancock Center at 875 North 
Michigan Ave., an exclusive hotel built in 1969 in the 
shape of a trapezoid - against the advice of Church of 
Satan founder Anton LaVey, who warned that such a 
shape would invite bad spiritual energy. In the years since, 
the Hancock building has been the site of numerous mur- 
ders and suicides, including the death of comedian Chris 
Farley in 1998. We’re told that the building’s weird his- 
tory inspired Bill Murray, John Belushi and Dan Aykroyd to 
come up with the idea that became the movie Ghost 
Busters. 

Chicago Hauntings isn’t the only ghost tour operating in 
Chicago (self-proclaimed ghost hunter Richard T. Crowe is 
Bielski’s biggest competitor), but it is a particularly enter- 
taining and informative way to experience Chicago’s 
strange and violent history. 

Ursula Bielski's Chicago Hauntings tours take place 
Tuesday through Saturday at 7p.m., with additional 10 
p.m. tours Friday and Saturday. Tickets can be reserved 
online or bought from the guide on the tour bus. The 
bus departs from 600 North Clark St. (southwest cor- 
ner of Clark and Ontario), next to the Rock & Roll Mc- 
Donald’s. The price is $28 USD for adults (plus a $2 
service charge), $20 USD for children ages 8 to 12. For 
more information, visit chicagohauntings.com, or call 
1-888-GH0ST91 in the US. $ 
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with something unique, and probably grateful for 
a break in scribbling on an endless parade of DVD 
covers. 

Unique is the key word here. Everything I have 
on display has a story behind it. The reproduction 
of the Japanese Doctor Butcher. M.D. poster was 
given to me by my best friend because he'd rather 
see it on a wall than sitting in his laser disc sleeve, 
the Fascination promo sheet signed by Jean Rollin 
and Brigitte Lahaie was a surprise gift from an old 
trading buddy I only knew from the internet. The 
FanTasia poster is from the only year they tried to 
run a full festival here in Toronto, and where I first 
came across this very magazine. And dammit, I 
didn't just line up and hand Gunnar Hansen a saw- 
buck to sign that Leatherface head shot, I got to 
hang out with him in a bar and talk about writing. 
Granted, I'm in a unique position, but just sticking 
up crap I bought at Wal-Mart wouldn't have much 
meaning. 

This room is more than where my wife does the 
laundry (hey, it’s a small house!), it is my shrine to 
the imagery and iconography of horror, every piece 
a fond memory recalled with but a glance. And it is 
here, surrounded by this omnipresent source of in- 
spiration, I most like to watch the films I write 
about. There are no locks or doors to hide it away; 
it’s just a half-dozen stairs down on the left of the 
front entrance. Come in, stay awhile, and pray to 
leave! 


don't look like a horror fan. I don’t have 
any tattoos or piercings, nor do I dye my 
hair, paint my nails or wear a lot of black. 
Instead, I have chosen to express myself 
by channelling my energy - and much discre- 
tionary income - into transforming the tiny base- 
ment of my urban townhouse into a space that 
serves as both an office and my personal museum 
of horror. 

My obsession with collecting horror ephemera 
began back in the '80s with VHS tapes. I grew up 
in a time when the only way I could get my horror 
fix was to scan the TV guide and negotiate the nec- 
essary time in front of the family set. Consequently, 
having a library of horror films I could watch at my 
leisure was intoxicating. 

By the time I began writing this column I had 
more than 800 tapes, since whittled down to about 
500 through a combination of redundancy, natural 
disasters (a basement flood) and digital technol- 
ogy. Thanks to advances in the latter, I've been able 
to meticulously preserve hundreds of pre-records, 
dupes and bootlegs of otherwise unavailable hor- 
ror films on DVD-R. 

Sadly, space limitations have consigned my VHS 
collection to a bunch of large totes in a crawlspace 
beneath the stairs to my living 
room. When I can, I’ll pull one out 
to get signed, a practice that al- 
ways seems to go over well. 

(H.G. Lewis was genuinely de- 
lighted when I handed him the 
slipcase Cult Video tape of Blood 
Feast and informed me that it 
was the original home video re- 
lease.) 

Of course, my VHS collecting 
has been abandoned in favour of 
DVD. I've accumulated more 
than 1000 shiny little discs, the 
bulk of which are showcased in a 
seven-foot-tall bookcase. It holds 
more horror, exploitation and 
gore than you can shake a sev- 
ered dick at, filed in handy al- 
phabetical order. There are 
complete collections of Fulci, Ar- 
gento and Naschy, box sets for 
the Faces of Death. Guinea Pig 
and Violent Shit series, all of the 


Italian cannibal films, the August Underground se- 
ries. Nazisploitation, gialli, special editions of films 
such as Aftermath. Anthropophagus and Nekro- 
mantik. as well as a smattering of European im- 
ports and novelty packages, including the silver 
sphere Phantasm set, the Blind Dead and Coffin 
Joe coffin boxes, and tins for 
The Beyond and Hellraiser. 

On the walls are the show- 
case pieces of my collection. 
I have archival-framed origi- 
nal theatrical posters for the 
El Salvadorian release of 
Zombie and the US release of 
Who Can Kill a ChilrP - 
favourites I've celebrated be- 
fore in these pages. But the 
two I cherish most are a rare 
Italian Cannibal Holocaust 
one-sheet (featuring a paint- 
ing of the woman-on-the- 
pole, and which director 
Ruggero Deodato offered to 
buy from me before signing), 
and a vintage Cato’ Nine Tails 
lobby card Argento auto- 
graphed at the Mother of 
Tears Toronto premiere party. 
Like Lewis, they were im- 
pressed at being presented 
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PLUS! • A shocking collection of over 30 horror 
DVDs courtesy of Warner Bros! 

• A full year subscription to Rue Morgue Magazine. 
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• Announcement on Rue-Morgue.com as 
well as mention of your website or 
contact. 
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LAID TO REST a*™* 

Deadbox 

MovieScore Media 

Under the nom de plume of Deadbox, 
Laid to Rest director Robert Hall, ed- 
itor Andrew Bentler and co-star 
Thomas Dekker came together to 
craft their own musical vision of 
what it’s like to be chased and 
carved up by a lunatic called 
Chrome Skull. This downloadable 
album is far more sincere and chill- 
ing than its filmic counterpart, as 
the screeching violin motif in the 
opening credits perfectly evokes a 
single-minded maniac unafraid of 
soiling his black linen outfit with 
some viscera, and the bass drones 
have a nice stalk-’n’-slash feel. The 
score’s barbed, heavy metal style 
matches Laid to Rests gruesome 
kills, but there are also some nice 
pensive moments involving singu- 
lar piano hits, as well as a brief 
melodic lament for the tormented 
heroine. Fans of the movie will be 
delighted by the album’s solid 
structure, and possibly even the in- 
clusion of the bonehead dance 
track “Sexy Bitches.” MRH &&& 



TRANSYLVANIA 6-5000/ 

K0RG0TH OF BARBARIA 

Lee Holdridge 

BSX Records 

Released long ago on a finely en- 
gineered LP, Lee Holdridge’s Tran- 
sylvania 6-5000 is a minor 


comedic gem. BSX Records’ CD 
(limited to 1000 copies) includes 
the grandly performed orchestral 
score, plus a suite of themes from 
the 2006 TV series Korgoth of Bar- 
bara. Holdridge is best-known for 
his television work (epic miniseries, 
as well as series themes), but with 
Transylvania he clearly had fun 
combining his gift for melody with 
cheeky nods to horror films. Be- 
sides riffing on the big band tune 
“Pennsylvania 6-5000,” there’s 
also a gorgeous chamber piece 
(“Madame Moravia”) with a violin 
solo wobbling between classical 
and surf music. Vintage synths do 
pop up in the score, but they’re 
less intrusive than expected. Con- 
versely, the style of Korgoth is a 
melange of everything (orchestral, 
metal, South Asian, Muzak) set to a 
rock beat - yet, it also works beau- 
tifully. MRH 



OSCAR B. ™ 

La Mort Aux Trousses 

Stumble Records 

Stumbling out of a muddy grave 
deep in the heart of Canada’s belle 
provence, the terrifying trio known 
as Oscar B. has become one of the 
first French-Canadian psychobilly 
bands. The group’s debut disc, La 
Mort Aux Trousses (loosely trans- 
lated as “death is on your heels”) 
shares a name with the French re- 
lease of Alfred Hitchcock’s North by 
Northwest, and is an aural attack 
akin to the output of bands such as 
The Matadors and Gutter Demons. 
Lead vocalist/double bass player 
Crane B. belts out deadly tunes, in- 
cluding “Let's Go Out and Kill 
Tonight!,” “Tous des Zombies” (“All 
the Zombies”) and “Le Bal des 
Mortes” (“The Ball of the Dead 


Ones”), with support from band- 
mate Femur B’s twangy guitar riffs 
and the Gatling gun beats of skin- 
basher HyoTde B.The music is tight, 
the lyrics are French and this disc 
is not to be missed! LCL 



LONESOME WYATT country 
AND RACHEL BROOKE 

A Bitter Harvest 

Tribulation 

“Sounds like Nick Cave with a 
banjo." And with that, Rue Morgue 
art director Gary Pullin summed up 
this album so perfectly and suc- 
cinctly, where d'ya go from there? 
How 'bout a few facts: Lonesome 
Wyatt and Rachel Brooke each 
wrote five songs on the ten-track 
album; both of them sang on every 
track; and Wyatt is the singer for 
Those Poor Bastards, the “prophets 
of country doom” (we’ve reviewed 
’em here before). Acoustic guitar, 
stand-up bass, occasional funerary 
organ and mournful vocals about 


mares, locusts, sickness, vultures, 
scars, etc. - make A Bitter Harvest 
kissin’ cousin to the works of TPB. 
The female vocals add a welcome 
touch, though, making the album 
more like “Nick Cave with a banjo - 
and Alison Krauss.” The musician- 
ship, songwriting and production 
are all decent, but you really need 
to be a fan of the style, as the lop- 
ing gait and morose vocals get 
repetitive, even with a poor bas- 
tardette in the mix. Summation: the 
ideal soundtrack for receiving the 
Last Rites. DA £&& 
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EELS w* 

Hombre Lobo 

Vagrant 

Finally, one of the million bearded 
musicians out there makes a record 
about a werewolf! Mark Oliver 
Everett, the man behind the Eels 
moniker, has always written oddball 
pop music for and about outsiders. 
Once in a while he scores a whim- 


all sorts o doom n gloom - night- 
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NO-DO (THE BECKONING) soundtrack 

Alfons Conde 

MovieScore Media 

Alfons Conde is quietly emerging as the Jerry 
Fielding (Straw Dogs ) of horror, writing music 
that's more evocative of character psychologies 
than of whatever’s being tom apart onscreen. 

The oddly titled No-Do (a.k.a. The Beckoning) 
contains both ethereal choral material and delicate string passages, and Conde 
occasionally delves into Herrmannesque harmonics (“The New House") to cre- 
ate an undeniable sense of melancholy. Much of the score’s structure is built 
around slow progressions into darkness, and it’s an exceptional narrative. The 
orchestrations are clean, the transitions between elegance and harsh disso- 
nance are flawless, and there's a consistent mournful tone that forces the lis- 
tener to follow the grim journey through to the end. The pliable vocal effects 
recall Christopher Young’s early work, but Conde’s approach to harmony is more 
meditative than abstract, making this a must-have for fans of cleverly con- 
structed haunted house shockers. MRH %&&&% 
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MUNICIPAL WASTE metal 

Massive Aggressive 

Earache 

Richmond, Virginia-based New Wave of 
Thrash Metal outfit Municipal Waste fi- 
nally returns with its fourth full-length 
album, Massive Aggressive, an effort so 
powerful it eliminates all traces of the 
band’s already-formidable past. Where 
previous albums maintained an expedi- 
ent pace coupled with lyrical hilarity, Massive Aggressive treads into 
darker, more hostile territory, while still embracing the lyrical elements 
that define their music: parties, horror flicks and general miscreancy. The 
band’s penchant for staccato riffing is offset here by relentless, raging 
verses that have never been so bold or imposing. Delving even further 
into the apocalyptic fury of mid-'80s thrash coupled with DRI-esque hard- 
core, tracks such as “The Wrath of the Severed Head," “Mech-Cannibal” 
and “Horny for Blood” demonstrate that Municipal Waste is stronger than 
ever. KC MM£ 


sical hit (“My Beloved Monster” as 
heard in Shrek ), but he’s usually a 
tad too twisted for the charts. This 
new disc reveals a particularly 
mean streak - Hombre Lobo (liter- 
ally “Wolfman”) is the diary of a 
lonely, hungry soul with a split per- 
sonality. His romantic longings and 
frustrations swing like Jekyll and 
Hyde, from sensitive, albeit creepy, 
wooing (the sympathetic ballads 
“The Look You Give That Guy” and 
“My Timing is Off”) to raunchier, 
rawer emotions (the garage rockers 
“Tremendous Dynamite" and 
“Prizefighter"). The single “Fresh 
Blood” is the highlight; over an in- 
sistent beat the Wolfman murmurs 
his lustful intentions, punctuated by 
howls and an eerie synth pulse. Not 
all tracks are winners, however, as 
even at his ballsiest Everett comes 
off as geeky, but the best ones 
make a fine soundtrack for a night 
on the prowl. Full moon not re- 
quired. LL %%% 



THE GRAVEYARD rock 

BOULEVARD 

Rock Scars 

E.V.P. Records 

This is the third offering from former 
Frankenstein Drag Queens From 
Planet 1 3 members Abby Normal and 
Sicko Zero, who’ve evidently shelved 
their horror punk roots to produce an 
album fraught with an uneven blend 
of chugging metal guitars and forget- 
table lyrics that at times seem to be 
horror-themed, but only as an after- 
thought. Songs such as “Meet me at 
the Grave," “Nightmerica” and 
“Smells like Mean Spirit" all have 
great potential but fall flat due to 
Abby’s jagged vocals and the album’s 
consistently patchy production val- 


ues. Even the standout track “This 
House” sounds like it was found in 
the trash behind Alice Cooper’s 
recording studio. Also included on 
Rock Scars are a number of previ- 
ously unreleased demos, including 
“13,” which apparently takes an un- 
derhanded swipe at former band- 
mate Wednesday 1 3 and should be 
listened to only if you want to wallow 
in aural misery. LCL M 



DEAD AND DIVINE metal 

The Machines We Are 

Distort 

Burlington, Ontario is a sleepy little 
town west of Toronto famous for host- 
ing the largest rib festival in Canada. 
More importantly, however, it's also 
home to a ferocious little metalcore 
four-piece known as Dead and Di- 
vine. After taking a break from tour- 
ing and hiring a new drummer, the 
band has returned with The Ma- 
chines That We Are. Often labelled 
the thinking man’s metal band, Dead 
and Divine’s latest album is rife with 
intense, intelligent songs that deal 
with the insincerity of religious lead- 
ers (“Neon Jesus”), the horrors of 
drug abuse (“D.R.U.G.S.” and “Lovely 
Bones”) and even touches on the al- 
lure of vampires (“Teeth"). Filled 
with raw, soul-bearing emotion and 
performed with a fierce, energetic 
musical aptitude that seems to be 
sorely lacking from most metal nowa- 
days, The Machines We Are cements 
Dead and Divine’s status as a band to 
watch. And besides, you can’t go 
wrong with an outfit whose sappiest 
love lyrics avow, “I love you so much 


I’ve been contemplating removing 
your head." LCL MSI/2 



MY DYING BRIDE metal 

For Lies I Sire 

Peaceville Records 

Vocalist Aaron Stainthorpe calls it “the 
most depressing thing we’ve created 
to date,” meaning life-hating fans of 
My Dying Bride will undoubtedly em- 
brace the bleakness of the tenth stu- 
dio effort from these British doom 
metal pioneers. Incorporating violin 
for the first time since 1996’s Like 
Gods of the Sun, Stainthorpe and co. 
tread dangerously close to the 
weepier end of Metallica’s later cata- 
logue for most of the album, playing 
heavy metal cocktease until midway 
through the record. Even then, it 
doesn’t amount to much more than a 
tickle as this is slow, heavy, orches- 
tral and, well, downright morose. 
Themes include death, dying, your 
last breath, absorbing your soul, 
laying alone in shadows and so on. 
Essentially, if the sun coming out 
from behind a cloud makes you cry 
or you like to wallow in the sorrow 
of your own confusing teenage ex- 
istence, My Dying Bride have pro- 
vided a glorious soundtrack for your 
unique pubescent suffering. TT M 
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400 LONFlY THINGS RE-ENGINEERS M SOUNDTRACK 
TO ROMERO'S ZOMBIE OPUS WITH TONIGHT OF THE HVING DEAD 


WRE COMING lo REMIX YOU, 

BARBARA 


BY PAULCORUPE 


T he stark, droning strings that play over 

the final, sombre minutes of George A. Romero’s Night 
of the Living Dead are some of the most familiar 
chords in horror soundtrack history. They’re also 
among the most immediately recognizable pieces of 
music in 400 Lonely Things' Tonight of the Living Dead, an in- 
strumental album composed entirely of ambient music and 
sound effects sampled from Romero's 1968 horror classic. 

“The wicked loop that appears in the end credits is def- 
initely my favourite piece of audio from the film” says Craig 
Varian, the artist behind 400 Lonely 
Things. “I’ve looked forward to sam- 
pling that for fifteen years." 

By juxtaposing and remixing those 
“found” sounds, Varian has created 
something entirely unique - a highly 
listenable sonic collage that empha- 
sizes the film’s sense of foreboding 
doom. 

“The music on Tonight of the Living 
Dead is what I imagine Barbara hears 
as she first finds the farmhouse,” says 
Varian, who spent a year working on 
the project. “She’s retreated and withdrawn into a sleep- 
walking catatonia, alone with nothing but death and fear 
and the unknown. This is Barbara’s album.” 

Varian, who has been creating music as 400 Lonely 
Things since 1988, along with his sometime collaborator 
Jonathan McCall (who’s not on this particular album), says 
he was originally inspired while re-watching the film on his 
computer a few years back. 

“The soundtrack is filled with so much dread and anxiety 
and nostalgia,” he says. “As I was watching, I just opened 
up my sampling program and took a couple of quick loops. 
Then I started digging around in the samples, modifying 
them, streiching them and arranging them.” 

Although Night of the Living Dead is in the public domain. 
Varian notes that the sampling and manipulation techniques 
he used to reinvent the film’s soundtrack were influenced by 
sonic outlaws such as Negativland and John Oswald, who 
were sued in the past for their use of copyrighted material. 

“Issues surrounding copyright law and fair use are in- 
credibly important to Jonathan and myself," he adds. “We' 
like to show that it’s not theft to use those miscellaneous 
bits and pieces of electronic culture that make up the 
background of our lives to create something new.” 

It’s those familiar snippets of sound that fans of 
the film will likely gravitate towards, includ- 
ing the musical stings from the harrow- 
ing escape attempt, the chimes of the 
music box and even the familiar crick- 
ets chirping outside the farm- 
house window. In each case 


though, they’ve been given an added dimension of eeri- 
ness and sorrow by Varian’s atmospheric reconstruction, 
which even maintains the original soundtrack's pops and 
glitches to add another layer of texture and atmosphere. 

“There's a smallness to the soundtrack’s mono record- 
ings that lends itself to reinterpretation," argues Varian, 
who hopes to continue his work by contributing sound de- 
sign to weird, creepy movies and multimedia projects. 
“There’s a shuffling, foggy quality to Tonight of the Living 
Dead that could easily be what classical music might sound 
like to a lost zombie with crud in its 
ears.” 

The album is already available for 
download through the usual online out- 
lets, but Varian recently had a CD ver- 
sion pressed to sell exclusively through 
his website 400lonelythings.com. 

“The whole experience of releasing an 
album feels imaginary without a physi- 
cal product, so I decided that pressings 
were in order,” he states. “It made the 
album feel more finished, and also gave 
me some control over the release date.” 

The Tonight of the Living Dead CD includes a twelve- 
page booklet of distorted imagery from the film that com- 
plements the audio’s cut-and-paste aesthetic. To create the 
unique packaging, Varian altered stills from the movie to 
make them even hazier and more evocative, playing up its 
German expressionists roots. It’s clear from the finished 
product that 400 Lonely Things' album is meant as a sin- 
cere tribute to the zombie masterpiece. 

“This film has always been incredibly important to me, 
and I knew I could do this respectfully and do it right,” says 
Varian. “400 Lonely Things records are often quiet affairs 
- equally creepy and comforting, and very nostalgic. That’s 
exactly how I also feel about Night of the Living Dead - 
it’s creepy, but it’s part of our horror mythos and cul- 
ture. It’s from a time that once seemed so close 
but now seems so long ago.”^ 
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► NECROVISION AA 

PC 

The Farm 51 ity, jj$ 

World War One is often referred to as The 
Great War. But let’s face it - there was really 
nothing ‘great’ about it. I mean, c’mon, there 
weren’t even any zombies, vampires or huge 
mechanical robots in it. . . until now! 

Necrovision is set in 1916 in the muddy 
trenches of The Somme. Here, players take on 
the role of Simon, an American doughboy who 
is about to discover that war really is hell. Simon's first mission finds him lost 
behind enemy lines and facing something far scarier than poison gas and 
barbed wire: a legion of dead soldiers that suddenly rises up and staggers to- 
wards him. If that weren’t enough, he also uncovers a cabal of vampires who 
are controlling the zombies, and in turn battling a group of demons trying to 
open a portal to hell that would effectively end the world. 

To assist them with Simon’s mission, players have an arsenal of au- 
thentic WWI weaponry at their disposal and will encounter scenarios in 
which they must charge across a zombie-infested no man’s land with a 
fixed bayonet, man a machine gun nest in a castle keep, and stealthily ex- 
plore mysterious underground laboratories and secret vampiric temples. 
There are even some fantastic steampunk-inspired weapons, such as a 
robotic suit, that you can don while battling a massive armoured scor- 
pion, and a lethal metal gauntlet called the Shadow Hand that’ll help you 
obliterate the bad guys. 

Though it does suffer from some long load times, poorly rendered char- 
acter models and a soundtrack that is a discordant mishmash of chugging 
guitars, orchestral choirs and tribal beats, this is still a great game about 
a "great” war, made even greater with the addition of monsters. 





WOLFENSTEIN 3-D 

GBA, Xbox 360, PC. PS3, SNES 

Activision 


Ak 
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It’s hard to believe that it was way back in 
1 992 that Wolfenstein 3-D first took the 
gaming world by storm. For those old 
enough to remember, this was the title that 
really popularized the first-person shooter 
and had many of us hunched over our computers late into the night bat- 
tling Adolph Hitler and his Nazi hordes. 

For those who are new to the title - welcome to 1942, soldier! Your 
mission is to travel through the labyrinthine bunkers and corridors be- 
neath Castle Hollehammer, a Nazi fortress where the diabolical scientist 
Dr. Schabbs is making an undead army to defeat the allies. Along the way 
you’ll battle Nazi cyborgs while collecting treasure, ammunition and 
health supplies. 

Wolfenstein 3-D is essentially a reissue of the original title for the var- 
ious next gen platforms, meaning developers have neither updated the 
sound nor graphics. So snap-to, soldier - you’ve got some retro, pixi- 
lated Nazis to kill! 


TERMINATOR SALVATION AAk 

Xbox 360, PS3, PC 

Evolved Games ^ 

As I’ve said before, I’m not a fan of games re- 
leased to coincide with their cinematic siblings, as 
they tend to look rushed and incomplete. Termi- 
nator Salvation is no exception. 

Set two years prior to the events of the film, the 
game finds players assuming the identity of John 
Connor as he tries to rescue some resistance sol- 
diers who’ve been captured by the machines. Even though the environments 
look cool and the graphics are generally impressive, I never thought that bat- 
tling Hunter-Killers, T-600s and Flying Harvesters could be so boring. The 
painfully linear storyline and predictable enemies (that continually follow the 
same pattern of attack) combine to make this title plodding and banal. 

Releasing a T4 game that plays through in four hours, has no online 
features and doesn't utilize the voice work of Christian Bale is practically 
unforgivable. But if you’ve already purchased it and feel bad for doing 
so, just remember the immortal words of Kyle Reese: “Pain can be con- 
trolled - you just disconnect it.” 
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“ OFFICIAL SELECTION 

OVER 50 

International 
Film Festivals 




DVD FEATURES 

• The Eyes of Edward James 

• The Demonology of Desire 

« The Facts In the Case of Mister Hollow 

• Director’s commentary 

• Making Of featurette 

• House of Edward James video tour 

• Rue Morgue House of Horror video tour 

• Trailers and more! 
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AVAILABLE ON DVD SEPTEMBER 2009 FROM RUE-MORGUE.COM 
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20 NEW SUBSCRIBERS WILL WIN A COPY OF DEADGIRL 
ON DVD COURTESY OF El ENTERTAINMENT. 


WINNERS WILL BE CHOSEN AT RANDOM AND NOTIFIED BY PHONE OR EMAIL 


Save over 30% OFF the newsstand price and 
receive 6 FREE ISSUES with a two-year subscription! 


Please nave me booccymam oeuvee my subscription to my crypt' scno me.. 
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BELOW AND A 
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WITH THE 
FIRST ISSUE! 
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THE CINEMA STORE 

Unit 4B. Orion House 
Upper St. Martins Ln. 


COMIC EXPLOSION 

86 Centre St. 

Nutley.NJ 

973-235-1336 

THE COMIC HUNTER 

177 Lutz St.. 

Moncton, NB 
506-855-4950 

comichunter.net 

CORNERSTONE COMICS 

980 E. Orangethorpe Ave. , Ste A 
Anaheim. CA 92801 


DIMENSION COLLECTIBLES 

10 N. Main St. 

Ambler. PA 

DREAMHAVEN BOOKS 

2301 E. 38th St. 

Minneapolis, MN 
612-823-6161 

dreamhavenbooks.com 

THE DREAMING COMICS & GAMES 

5226 University Way NE 
Seattle, WA 
206-525-9394 

thedreamingcomics.com 

8TH STREET BOOKS & COMICS 

1010 8th St. E 
Saskatoon, SK 
306-343-6624 

8thcomics.com 

EXCAUBUR COMICS 

3030 BloorStW. 

Toronto, ON 
416-236-3553 

excalibur-comics.ca 

EYESORE CINEMA 

801 Queen St. W. 

2nd Floor 
Toronto, ON 

FEAR AND LOATHING IN VICTORIA 

2926-B Fifth St. 

Victoria, BC 
800-979-3353 


GRINDHOUSE VIDEO 

2911 W. 4th Ave. 

Vancouver, BC 

HAPPY BATS CINEMA 

1 98 E. 15 Ave. 

Vancouver, BC 
604-877-0666 

happybatscinema.com 

HAVE YOU SEEN... 

321 Aylmer St. N. 

Peterborough, ON 
705-750-0770 

HORRORBLES 

6731 W. Roosevelt Rd. 

Berwyn, IL 
708-484-7370 

horrorbles.com 

THE HOUSE OF ODDITIES 

421 Spring SL 
Jeffersonville, IN 
812-285-1185 

thehouseofoddities.com 

HOUSE OF MYSTERIOUS SECRETS 

921 S 1 1th St. 

Philadelphia, PA 

KEITH'S COMICS 

5400 E Mockingbird Ln.. Ste 120 

Dallas. TX 

214-827-3060 


MORRIGAN LEFAY’S MYSTICAL 
GIFTS 

79 Alderney Dr. 

Dartmouth, NS 
902-444-8267 


NIGHT FLIGHT COMICS 

Library Square 
210 E. 400 SL S. 

Salt Lake City, UT 
801-532-1188 

night-flight.com 

NIGHTMARE PRODUCTIONS 

285 Derby SL 
Salem, MA 
978-740-0500 

nightmaregallery.com 

OUT OF THE ORDINARY MUSIC 
AND GIFTS 

733 Monongahela Or. 

Glassport, PA 
412-672-2323 

REDD SKULL COMICS AND CDS 

720A Edmonton Tr, NE 
Calgary, AB 
403-230-2716 

reddskull.com 


THE SILVER SNAIL 

367 Queen St. W. 
Toronto, ON 
416-593-0889 

silversnail.com 


STRANGE BREW 

23 Oak Ave. 

Warwick, OLD, Australia 
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T r or kids growing up during the late 1 970s and '80s, a set of children’s 
monster movie books would be their introduction to the world of horror 
films - a gateway to becoming lifelong genre fans. Simply called Mon- 
ster Series, the books were food for a monster-hungry generation more 
accustomed to Darth Vader than Dracula. and introduced the classic creatures of 
yesteryear to an entirely new audience. 

First published by Minnesota-based Crestwood House in early 1977. the non- 
fiction series initially consisted of six offerings: Dracula , Frankenstein. The Wolf 
Man (ironically featuring an image of Henry Hull from Werewolf of London on its 
cover instead of Lon Chaney Jr.), King Kong , Godzilla and Mad Scientists. Easily 
identifiable on school library shelves because of their orange-coloured spines and 
back covers, the books were available in both hardcover and soft cover. They were 
illustrated with beautifully reproduced black and white stills, many of which were 
provided by Forrest J Ackerman, from his personal collection. The stories them- 
selves were written by one Ian Thome, which was actually a pseudonym for pro- 
lific science fiction novelist Julian May ( The Saga of Pliocene Exile and The Galactic 
Milieu series), who also worked on "real-life" monster books for Crestwood. in- 
cluding ones about Bigfoot and The Loch Ness Monster. 

While there is nothing revolutionary about Thorne's style of writing, the books 
are significant for the amount of content packed into their slim (typically 46- to 48- 
page) volumes. Each book begins with a history of the particular monster featured, 
and surprisingly in-depth. For example, Frankenstein traces the literary origins of 
its monster and even includes mention of Thomas Edison's 1 91 0 silent film version 
of the tale. The books also examine the plots of most - if not all - of the related Uni- 
versal features, before moving on to other noteworthy films (i.e. Hammer Studios 
productions, American International Pictures titles) and relevant television series 
and TV movies-of-the-week. 

A former imprint of Simon and Schuster, Crestwood House produced 
books mainly for the elementary school library market, which were tar- 
geted at ages nine to twelve. They became hugely popular with 






this demographic and many schools stocked several copies of each title, just to 
keep up with demand. 

The initial six books were reprinted up until 1982. From 1981 to 1987. nine 
other titles were added to the series: The Mummy. The Creature from the Black 
Lagoon. Frankenstein Meets Wolfman, The Invisible Man. The Phantom of the 
Opera. Murders in the Rue Morgue and the more offbeat choices of The Blob. The 
Deadly Mantis and It Came From Outer Space. Author Howard Schroeder was 
also brought on board for editing duties on some of these titles. 

In 1985, Crestwood House started a different line of horror film books aimed 
at young readers, called the Movie Monsters series. It was comprised of a dozen 
titles, each of which focused on a singular film, including Bride of Frankenstein, 
Dracula's Daughter. House of Seven Gables. The Mole People and Tarantula. 
These books had a different look, the familiar orange colour scheme was changed 
to a less striking purple and red motif. Thome was gone too and Schroeder. along 
with writers Carl R. Green and William R. Sanford, stepped in. Movie Monsters 
failed to match the popularity of the Monster Series, however. 

Now highly desired by collectors of vintage monster memorabilia who want to 
regain of piece of their childhood, the original Crestwood House monster books 
are quickly snapped up when featured on auction sites such as eBay, selling for 
over S30 USD for the rarer titles, such as Frankenstein Meets Wolfman and The 
Creature from the Black Lagoon. But even more intriguing to diehard Crestwood 
fans are the spin-off read-along audio cassettes (produced in limited quantities 
for the first six titles) and two advertising posters that were used to promote the 
books. Most likely the rarest of the Crestwood House monster collectibles, these 
elusive items are seldom seen for sale. 

While hardly masterpieces of children’s literature, the Crestwood House Mon- 
ster Series books did what they were designed to do: instill kids with a de- 
sire to read. Also important: these little orange books imbued thousands of 
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